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“Rixty sears .o% the lives o7” men; .*%i/ty oyvears OX 
_ the keenest inventive genius have gone into the New Home 
» to make it the pervect machine that it is to-day.” 
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In competition with all the leading makes of sewing machines 
e . a. the New Home wins on its merits and goes into the Grammar 
Again Victorious! Schools of Boston for use in sewing instruction. 

The committee which made this important selection consisted of eight 
sewing teachers, experts in the art of sewing and in the use of sewing 
machines. They were to investigate, try out and finally select the best 

The fact that their choice was unbiased and 


ry machine, in their estimation. 
City of Boston the decision was unanimous speaks volumes for the 
Light Running NEW HOME Sewing Machine 


B N H Excellence and variety of work, simplicity of mechanism, ease of operation, 
uys ew ome adaptability to all kinds of work—all these features entered into the competi- 

tion, and their choice but confirms our claim that in all these points the New 
Home excels. Are you about to decide on a sewing machine? If so, does 


the Boston School Committee’s choice mean anything to you? 


» * 
Sewing Machines Write for the name of the nearest New Home dealer and our literature. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass. Dept. N. 
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mid-August day slew like 

the pestilence ; even in the 
hills it had been gasping hot. 
But the worst of it was past 
now. The blazing shafts came 
at a more comfortable angle; 
the trees and houses on the 
western side of the village 
street began to throw cool 
shadows across the deserted 
thoroughfare. After long, panting 
silences, the men in the doubtful refuge 
of the store porch began to talk with 
each other again. Three or four small boys, 
damp from their latest swim in the tepid mill- 
pond, tossed a ball about. 

Rodney Evans pulled his moist, uncomfortable 
sleeve away from his arm with a nervous thumb 
and finger. “My stars!” he puffed. “That 
shirt wouldn’t be more of a sop if I was to drop 
it in the pond. Wish I’d taken pattern after 
the boys there, and gone swimmin’.” Then, 
after a pause for the 
further contemplation of 
his own discomfort, 
“Anybody seen Doctor 
Loring come back ?” 

Morris, the storekeeper, 
brought his chair down 
on all four legs and stared 
up the road as if to 
reassure himself of the 
accuracy of the statement 
he was about to make. 
“No, he hain’t gone by. 
He’s probably drivin’ 
round by South Leicester 
so’s to make folks think 
he’s keepin’ busy. Old 
Nancy’ll be sort of done 
up, I’m afraid.” 

The boys stopped their 
play and ran up to the 
porch. **Old Nancy’s 
comin’!’’ one of them 
cried. “I heard her go 
over the bridge by’ 


[’ THE great towns the 


Carey’s.” 
“T heard it, too,’’ in- 
sisted another. “Just one 


heroomp, wa’n’t it, 
Albert? That’s the way 
she always hits it, don’t 
she, Albert ?”’ 

“Yes, sir,’’ declared 
Morris, still gazing up the 
road, upon which no mov- 
ing thing was yet visible. 
“Yes, sir, she’s comin’ 
now, just as fast as she 
went, and just as fast as 
she’s been goin’ all after- 
noon. That mare don’t 
know but just one gait— 
except the one she keeps 
for hurry calls at night.’ 

While the storekeeper 
was talking there had 
appeared round a bend in the broad road a 
quarter-mile away what seemed to be nothing 
more than a puff of dust, hurried by the wind. 
In a moment, however, a swiftly moving horse, 
in front of a light buggy with a single occupant, 
could be distinguished. The rattle of slightly 
loose hubs and spokes shrunk from their sockets 
by the heat was a much louder sound than the 
rapid fall of the horse’s feet in the dust. Within 
the minute the team swung past, the driver 
nodding curtly, and sped on up the hill toward 
Doctor Singleton’s house. 

“Swung” seemed the right word with which 
to describe the motion of the mare. There was 
an odd rhythm to her swinging hoofs, and the 
watchers felt, as Morris had said, that this was 
the pace at which she had moved for hours. She 
was no longer white; sweat and dust covered 
her with a blanket of grime. Her short, sparse 
mane and scrubby tail were as dirty as the rest. 

“Great little mare, Nancy is,” said Daggett. 
“Tt does seem queer, though, to see anybody but 


the doctor drivin’ her. But I guess she won’t | 


have to haul this feller round much longer.’ 

In Marseilles “the doctor” meant Doctor 
Singleton, and none other; and just now his 
affairs were a tender subject in the village. He 
was going to quit! 

Forty years of rushing over the Marseilles 
hills in storm and darkness, blazing sun and 
winter blizzards, had not withered the doctor’s 
boyish heart, but they had played havoc with 
his never too strong body. The last winter had 
been a hard one, with much bad weather and 
much sickness. It had racked him so severely 
that when it was over he threw up his hands in 
surrender—not on his own account, but because 
he feared he might fail at a crisis. 


Copyright, 1910, by Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
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when Evans expressed the general dismay at 
his intention. ‘Suppose I should be tied up 
with rheumatism and somebody up on the 
mountain should break a leg. I’ve got to 
have help. I’ll get a fine young fellow 
to take the practise while I can still help him 
a little.” 

That had beenin April. John Loring, the 
new doctor, fresh from medical school and hos- 
pital service, arrived early in June. Doctor 
Singleton looked him over as Nancy sped them 
home from the railway-station, and decided that 
Crawshay had sent him a good man—when the 
edges were rubbed down a bit and he had fitted 
into the place. 

The doctor took him about on his trips for 








“Tt isn’t fair to the people, Rodney,” he said, 





several weeks, showed him the roads and where 
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in town are the doctor’s housekeeper and 
the doctor’s horse!’ 

At that he rose and went to water the 
white mare and her stable mate, the chestnut. 
Loring loved the horses. That was one of 
the things he liked about Marseilles, too; it 
loved horses. 

John Loring understood that. What he did 
not understand was that Marseilles loved Doctor 
Singleton,—jealously,—and looked with doubting 
and resentful eye at any man who would take 
his place. Nor did he understand that his shy- 
ness looked like stiffness and too much reserve, 
that he had not yet succeeded in adapting.himself 
to men and things as he found them. 

As a result, Marseilles had left him very 
severely alone, sending away down to Leicester 





“GREAT LITTLE MARE, NANCY IS.” 


everybody lived, introduced him to everybody, 
and told him all about them. Then when he 
had said a good many kindly words behind 
Loring’s back, and given him such advice as 
seemed worth while, he discovered in himself— 
the wise, wise old man—an uncontrollable long- 
ing for a holitlay, and departed for St. Leon 
forthwith, leaving John Loring to make his own 
place in Marseilles. 

As the white mare came to a halt on the barn 
floor, Loring had arrived at the conclusion that 
there was no place in Marseilles for him to make. 

When he had unharnessed and sponged off the 
mare and put her in her stall to cool off, he sat 
down uncomfortably on a salt-box in the door- 
way, still in his hot, brown duster, and stared 
gloomily down upon the village. 

It was a bitter discouragement that enveloped 
the young physician. Things were turning out 
so differently from the way he had planned 
them. This had been his goal ever since he had 
decided upon his profession—a country practise, 
with life outdoors, a good horse to drive, and 
a close hold upon a people who looked to him 


for Doctor Brazier. John was called in only 


that he could not do himself justice. 

Marseilles did not mean to be unkind; it was 
not that sort of a town. But it was sorry and 
resentful—and very hot. 
something to do with Loring’s discouragement, 
too. At any rate, when he went in to supper, 
after he had seen that the horses had theirs, he 
had fully come to the decision to telegraph Doctor 
Singleton in the morning, and give up and go 


appointment. He had failed here; there was no 
getting past that. 

About ten o’clock that night Evans and Morris, 
with Will Daggett, still sat upon the store porch, 
| drowsing over their talk, dreading their uncom- 
| fortable beds. There had been silence for some 
time when Evans finally got up, yawned, and 
babbled something indistinguishable. 

“What d’ye say?” queried Daggett, just before 
he succumbed to the infection of the yawn. 

“T said —” began Rodney. He paused, his 





with personal liking and confidence. Loring | stretching arms still raised above his head. “I 


knew his limitations; he was not sorry that he 
was unequal to specializing or a big city practise. 
But he did want to be equal to this. 

And so far as he could see, he was not. 

“T’d forgotten people in the country could be 
so hostile; I somehow thought they were all 
warm-hearted and hospitable, and made friends 
with you right away,” Loring muttered to him- 
self, and there was puzzled sorrow in the boyish 
eyes. “TI liked it so much here, too.”” He spoke 
as if he had already turned away from Marseilles. 
“And the old doctor’s such a brick. We'd have 


say, there must be a fire somewhere to the 
north!” His voice quickened, as if some one 
had turned on an electric current. “It can’t be 
more’n a dozen miles off! See?’ The others 
sprang to their feet and gazed with him at the 
red glow, now growing brighter. 

Before they had time to speak again the tele- 
phone-bell in the store—the local exchange—rang 
sharply. Morris hurried in. The others heard 
him answer the call, the indistinct sound of quick, 
short replies. They turned in expectant inquiry 
as he came back. 





got on fine together. But I’ve been here four 
weeks since -he left, and the only friends I have | 


“Anything about the fire ?”’ 


“Tt’s John Culver’s house. His wife’s burnt 


when Brazier could not or would not come, and | 
then made to feel himself so much on sufferance | the idea came to him pleasantly. 


Perhaps the heat had | 














home. Perhaps he could regain his hospital | 


| steepest, rockiest hills at top speed ; 








bad. He telephoned from 
Farnsworth’s.” Morris was 
breathing hard. “He wants 
a doctor—the quickest one | 
can get. What’ll I do, Rodney 
—get Brazier? I hate to send 
this young cub on the hill. 
Quick, Rodney, what’ll I do?’’ 

Evans’s mind worked faster 
than the others. He had not 
“taken to” John Loring, but 
he could go straight to the main issue. 

“We want the man that can get there 
first. It’s about the same distance to 
travel, but Brazier’s horses can’t go with the 
white mare. She’ll beat any of ’em, by half an 
hour. Send for Brazier if you want, but start 
young Loring first. Speed’s what we want. 
You call Loring. I’ll go help hitch up.” The 
big man ran off up the road, pounding hard in 
the thick dust. 

As he ran, he saw a lantern flash at the top 
of the hill and heard the barn door slide shrilly 
back. When he came 
panting up, the white 
mare stood full harnessed, 
and Loring was backing 
her into the shafts. 

Evaus had not breath 
enough to speak, but his 
practised hands fastened 
tug and holdback and 
girth quickly. The mare 
pawed the floor and 
stretched out her lean 
neck, settling the bit in 
her mouth. Rodney 
buckled the reins and 
tossed them over to Lor- 
ing. ““Got—your—case?”’ 
he puffed. “She’s burnt 
bad! You understood? 


And you know the 
road ?” 

John Loring nodded, 
then remembered the 
darkness. “‘Yes—and 
thank you for coming to 
help.” 


Rodney slapped the 
white mare’s flank. “We 
think a lot of Sarah Cul- 
ver,” he said. “Hurry!’’ 
And with that word in 
his ears, John Loring 
and the white mare were 
gone. 

That first mad rush 
down the hill made 
Loring gasp. As they 
flashed past the store, he 
heard -~ one shout, 
“Go it, Nancy!” but a 
moment later another, 
standing lamp in hand, in 
a doorway, cried, “Good 
luck, doctor!’”? Then he 
was out on the dark road, 
with only the stars and 
the lantern swung from the rear axle for light. 
“Somebody thought of the man, anyway,” 
“But they 
know you’re the main thing in this, Nancy.” 

He made no attempt to guide the mare, except 
to make the turns as they came. She knew the 
peculiarities of the road far better than he. 
Keeping only an easy pressure on the bit, he 
chirruped once or twice until she came to the 
full measure of her speed, then left the rest to 
the horse. 

And what a speed it was! It seemed a hun- 
dred times to Loring that nothing could save 
them from catastrophe. They went down the 
they turned, 
it seemed, all the corners on two wheels. The 
rattle of the loose-spoked buggy over the stony 
road became a roar. 

Good fifteen miles it was to Culver’s Cross- 
Roads; and every second was counting in the 
balance for a woman’s life! 

The ruddy glare ahead of him grew plainer 
for a time, then began to fade; the fire was burn- 
ing itself out. Then as he approached a house, 
he saw a light in the window. A quarter-mile 
farther on a big lantern set upon a porch lighted 
a hundred yards of the roadway. At the next 
house there were two small lanterns out, and as 


| he passed, an old man shouted, “God bless ye!” 


Then Loring realized what was happening. 
The telephone-line, winding on from farmhouse 
to farmhouse, was speeding along ahead of him 
all the way to Culver’s Cross-Roads the news that 
they were coming—the white mareand he. And 
all the world from Marseilles to Culver’s Cross- 
Roads was listening for the sound of the white 
mare’s hoofs, watching for the sight of his 
shadowy figure, and speeding them on. 

Far ahead he saw a light flash out from a dark 
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was a very demonstrative man for Marseilles. | the village lights and drew a long breath of con- 


house, then a shouting. The mare did not 
slacken. As they came up, Loring saw a team 
hurried out of the road into the dooryard to 
make way for him. 

“All right, doc!”’ a big voice cried from some- 
where. “Let her out! The road’s clear!’’ 

Once or twice after that he passed teams, but 
they were always warned, and left him a clear 
track. Once, at a blind turn, far from a house, 
he found a silent woman standing with a shawl 
on her head and a big lantern in her hand, 
making the right way plain. And the white 
mare kept on fearlessly in the night with speed 
unslackened. Loring knew her sides were 
heaving now and the sweaty lather pouring 
down them. But she only stretched out her 
neck a little farther and the steady pound of 
her feet never faltered. 

Somehow, out of it all, the quick aid and 
sympathy of the people, the faithful and coura- 
geous striving of the beast, came something that 
swept away all Loring’s black discouragement, 
all his lack of understanding, his sense of failure. 

“They’re giving me my chance,” he thought, 
“and they’re all helping. They’re doing their 
share—they and the mare. Now it’s for me to 
do mine.” He leaned forward as if to help the 
mare, and pursed his lips to speak to her; but 
he did not. It seemed insulting when they both 
knew she was doing every inch of her best. 

Smash! A stone from a flying hoof had 
struck the lantern. Loring wondered vaguely 
why it had not happened earlier in that wild 
drive. But more stars were coming out now, 
and the faint, glowing rim of a late moon peeped 
over the dark line of the eastern hill. Ilouses 
were far apart, but people were still astir and 
watching for him. 

Once a man stood at the roadside, at the head 
of a liarnessed horse. He cried, as Loring came 
near, “Here’s a fresh horse, doctor, if you need 
one !’? 

“No—all right—thanks!’’ and the ready aid 
was left behind. 

“Perhaps it was bad judgment,” Loring 
thought to himself, “but it can’t be much 
farther—and I know Nancy wants to finish the 
job. Go on, you great old girl!’”? he murmured 
to her. “You —” and he ran on, with inco- 
herent, endearing phrases that spelled mainly 
the high pitch of his own emotion. 

Then, all at once, they swung round a bend— 
and the glow of the dying fire was just ahead. 
Then the sound of running feet toward him, a 
cluster of lanterns, voices: “Here he is!” “Hold 
up, doc¥’ “Whoa, there, Nancy!’ 

The mare came toa reluctant halt. But before 
she stopped, the doctor was up, medicine-case in 
hand, and springing out of the buggy. Every 
nerve and faculty was alert for his test. ‘‘Which 
way ?” and he took the steps at a stride. 

It was mid-afternoon before Loring left the 
house; but his work was done then, for the time, 
and well done. Only he knew how near a thing 
it had been for Sarah Culver’s life and how 
much the white mare’s speed had meant to her. 
But Brazier, when he came some hours after- 
ward, guessed, and the rough, red-faced old 
fellow told. 

“There ain’t a thing for me to do!”” he growled. 
“What'd ye get me off up here for, anyway, 
when you’ve gotan A-1 man right in Marseilles? 
I tell you, he and the white mare, they’re a 
team! The mare brought him here in an hour 
and twenty minutes from the call, you say; but 
that wouldn’t have been much good if he hadn’t 
had the whole bagful of tricks when he got here— 
and known how to play ’em!” And the old 
“G. P.” rumbled honestly on, making the situa- 
tion very plain indeed to all within hearing. 

Loring got a couple of hours’ sleep, and then 
leaving his patient safe and as comfortable as 
might be, drove slowly home in the twilight. 
He would have stayed for the night; but two or 
three ‘calls had been repeated from the house, 
and he thought he could answer them. 

It was a pleasant evening; the heat was 
broken, and for all his weariness, it seemed to 
Loring that he had never enjoyed a drive so 
much. The white mare was fresh and rested ; 
he could hardly believe it possible. But she 
trotted on nimbly, almost gaily, pretending to 
shy at roadside rocks, stopping to rest at the 
bottoms of hills, then “larking’”? up them. She 
knew the difference between play and work! 

Farmers sitting on the porch in after-supper 
idleness waved their hands at him or called a 
greeting. One or two covered their friendly 
impulse to speak with an inquiry as to his patient 
or the mare. Hired men crossing the road with 
foaming pails’ from the cow-tie nodded awk- 
wardly. Boys, getting in the night’s wood, or 
playing I-spy about the barns, called, “Hello, 
doc!” Sometimes a housewife greeted him shyly 
—as often as not with tears in her eyes, of sym- 
pathy or recollection. 

And when he came back to the village, 
although it was then dark, everybody seemed to 
know of his return. There were hails from dim 
figures at the roadside, new tones in the inquir- 
ing voices. 

Rodney Evans came out to halt him in front 
of the store. 

“Hello!” he called, cheerily. “Pretty hard 
ride last night, wa’n’t it? Nancy seems to have 
stood it all right,””—he patted the mare’s neck, 
then stepped along to the side of the buggy,— 
“and you stood it all right, too, I hear.” He 
held out his big hand in the darkness—Rodney 








“Take care of yourself this hot weather.’ 


tentment. ‘These were his people, after all, and 


From the hilltop John Loring gazed back at | the white mare had led him to them. 
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T SHOULD be stated in the beginning that 
| Peggy had not been anticipating any sudden 

and overwhelming access of fortune. Her 
uncle, coming up to pay her a visit, beheld her 
through the door of the inner room, putting the 
Rafferty twins to bed by the simple process of 
overturning them on the couch, and then sitting 
on them to hold them down; and he stood in 
the hallway, shedding sentimental tears. 

“Sh’mush like me, Peggy ish,’’ he murmured. 
“Beaut’ful schild! Here’s half my forshune for 
her, an’ she’ll never she me ’gain !’’ 

Whereupon he went out and shipped before 
the mast, and Peggy entered upon the possession 
of her estate without any of those tiresome legal 
formalities which usually vex heirs at law. 

Mrs. Rafferty of the third floor back was in the 
habit of saying that she had “brung Peggy up,” 
an expression that seemed to need modifying, 
as indicating an active and capable existence on 
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which touched the ground, and had a most 
pleasing appearance from the front. When she 
turned her back, however, there was a space 
where the apron did not meet. 

Thus attired did Peggy go forth, alone, carry- 
ing her entire fortune, and intent on many a 
shrewd bargain. 

“How much is them mittens?” asked Peggy, 
pointing them out. 

“Twenty cent,” replied the man, smiling 
affably. 

“That’s higher’n they are anywhere else,’’ 
replied Peggy. “I want two pair, an’ of course, 
gettin’ ’em wholesale, they’d have to come still 
cheaper. I’ll give you five.” 

The merchant looked at her impassively. 

“Twenty cent,” he said. 

“Two pair at five cents each makes ten,” said 
Peggy. ‘An’ you’d be makin’ money at that. 
Or I might give fifteen cents for the two pair.” 


—_ — — 





“I'VE BEEN A-HOBNOBBIN’ WITH THE KING O° ENGLANDI” 


the part of Mrs. Rafferty. It was Peggy who 
ruled the house with a rod of iron, and who 
battled royally with the vegetable man and the 
butcher and the grocer from day to day, wresting 
away from each in turn the largest possible 
amount of produce for the smallest possible 
amount of money. 

When Mr. Rafferty lost work it was Peggy 
who met collectors at the door and “‘stood them 
off” with blarney, and then—if blarney did not 
answer—with battle, while Mrs. Rafferty put a 
pillow over her head in the back room. Peggy 
explained to her confidants that Mrs. Rafferty 
“didn’t have no gumption’’; but after every 
victory Mrs. Rafferty reminded her friends that 
she had “brung Peggy up.” 

“Of course it’s her money, an’ I’m goin’ to let 
*er do what she likes with it,” said Mrs. Rafferty 
when the news of Peggy’s remarkable stroke of 
fortune had become noised through the building. 
“T told her she’d better buy things for herself. 
‘The’ ain’t nothin’ ye don’t need,’ I says to 
Peggy. ‘Yer stockin’s is that frazzled out ye 
might as well be barelegged, if it wasn’t for the 
looks of the thing,’ I says, ‘an’ the’s holes in yer 
shoes, an’ ye’re wearin’ my hat for the reason 
that ye ain’t got none o’ yer own, an’ ye’re 
needin’ a shaw] this cold weather, an’ ye could 
go out right now an’ spend a fortune, an’ not git 
a single thing ye wasn’t boun’ to have.” But 
she wouldn’t say, an’ I don’t know what she’s 
thinkin’ o’ gittin’.”’ 

Peggy, having fought her morning battle with 
the reluctant purveyor of eatables down at the 
corner, was at that moment making her toilet for 
the important expedition. 

She had declined the company of the twins, 
who were howling grievously at the thought of 
being left behind; and when Mrs. Rafferty sug- 
gested that perhaps she had better go with her, to 
see that she did not get cheated, Peggy had cheer- 
fully remarked that it was a big enough job to go 
shopping, without keeping Mrs. Rafferty out 
from under the horses’ feet. 

And now Peggy came forth, arrayed for con- 
quest. Mrs. Rafferty’s hat, which had been of 
that lady’s own selection, and was hated with 
great frankness by Peggy, was a large and heavy 
one, with a wealth of burnt orange velvet on one 
side that gave it an unstable equilibrium, so that 
Peggy was continually obliged to rescue it from 
over one eye. <A refractory braid of brown hair 
was tied with white string, and hung down 
Peggy’s back. 

With a laudable desire to conceal the state of 
her stockings, Peggy wore Mrs. Rafferty’s apron, 





The merchant put the mittens back on the 
shelf. Peggy went out and sat down on the step. 

An hour later the man in the store opened the 
door cautiously. “What you seddin’ by de stebs 
all day because ?”’ he asked. 

“I’m waitin’ for them two pair o’ mittens at 
fifteen,” Peggy replied, cheerfully. 

Half an hour later he opened the door a tiny 
crack and peered forth, to learn the cause of the 
suspension of traffic. Peggy was discoursing 
with Mrs. Mayo, who lived “up the street a 
ways.”’ “I hope you ain’t goin’ in there to buy 
nothin’, Mis’ Mayo,” she was saying, with con- 
viction. ‘That man’s a reg’lar pig! What you 
think he wants for them little mittens of the 
twinses’ size? ‘Twenty cents!—an’ Levy’s got 
’em for ten !—an’ me wantin’ to get two pair, an’ 
maybe a lot o’ other things, too.’’ 

The woman’s foot was on the step, but she 
took it down and went away. 

The door opened. ‘“Gome in an’ see what you 
would puy,”’ said the merchant. 

Peggy secured the mittens, although he groaned 
over them; also she bought a comforter for Mr. 
Rafferty at a price which made the shopkeeper 
tear his hair and insist that he was ruined. A 
pair of gloves for Mrs. Rafferty brought things 
to a crisis, and caused Peggy to sit on the steps 
for another half-hour, at the end of which time 
the merchant begged her to take her purchases, 
including the gloves, and go away before he was 
bankrupted. 

She accepted the invitation, adding candy for 
the twins and a much-needed handkerchief for 
each of them to her list, and departed, radiant. 

With her bundles in her arms, the joy of con- 
quest was upon her, and Peggy was determined 
to go farther afield and see a little of the world. 
First of all, she meant to ride in an elevator. 
This had long been one of her dearest ambitions, 
but hitherto the opportunity to gratify it had 
not presented itself. 

Big office-buildings were not far to seek. 
Peggy found an ever-so-many-storied one within 
the first block, equipped with a bewildering set 
of elevators that sped up and down in its marble 
hallway. Inamoment Peggy was in an elevator, 
back in the corner behind all the people, flutter- 
ingly anxious to know what it would feel like. 

“Goodness—mercy—gracious !’’? was her first 
ecstatic remark, all to herself. 

Half-way up she murmured, regretfully, “I 
wisht the twins was here!” Coming down she 
hugged herself with a rapt sigh. “Don’t it 


make you feel funny inside?” she asked herself. 
Let no one imagine that Peggy meant to give 








up, all at once, a sport that had been so long 
coming. She saw other people come and go, but 
she stayed where she was. On the tenth trip 
skyward she murmured, sorrowfully : 

“T don’t b’lieve I ever can go home!” 

On the fifteenth she acknowledged that the 
oftener you went the more delightful it was. 
Indeed, but for one trifling incident, Peggy 
might have been there still, riding the full length 
of the ever-so-many stories. 

On the sixteenth trip a man said: 

“Let me out at Reagan & Johnson’s.” 

“Tenth floor,” said the elevator man. 

Reagan & Johnson! Why, that was the 
firm that collected rents from the Raffertys, and 
from all the other people in that building. Peggy 
always resented the visits of the “fresh young 
man” who came about those collections. More 
than once she had declared that she would like 
to give those people a piece of her mind. And 
now here was her opportunity. 

On the next trip up, when the elevator stopped 
at the tenth floor, Peggy stepped out with as 
much assurance as if her life had been spent in 
the investigation of big office-buildings. Half- 
way down the hall she found a door bearing the 
names she sought, and opening it, as she had 
seen other people do with the other doors, with- 
out knocking, she boldly entered the room. 

An old man with white hair and’ red face 
looked at her from beyond the railing. 

“Well, little girl, and what do you want?’’ he 
asked, irritably. ‘“‘No beggars are allowed in this 
building.” 

““Who’s a-beggin’?” demanded Peggy. “I’m 
Peggy Sullivan, an’ I live with Misses Rafferty 
on the third back in the Mason buildin’, an’ I’d 
like to know if there ain’t ever goin’ to be any- 
thing done to fix up that house?” 

‘The old man’s face grew redder still. 

“Here!” -he cried, fiercely. “If the Raffertys 


don’t like those rooms, let them get out! I can 
rent them fast enough.” 
“T reckon you can,” retorted Peggy. “But 


all the same, the rooms is fierce !’”’ 

And then a young man in a dark gray suit, 
who had been listening to the old man and look- 
ing rather bored when Peggy came in, rose and 
came forward and leaned over the railing, so that 
he could get a good look at Peggy. He seemed 
to be rather amused. 

“So this is one of my people?” he asked, with 
a twitching of the lips. 

Then he added, “‘And the rooms is fierce, is 
they? Now what’s the matter with them?” 

Peggy, thus encouraged, lent herself to descrip- 
tion with a great deal of talent, both natural and 
acquired. The young man learned with aston- 
ishment about the walls that never had been 
cleaned since the year 1, and the stairs that 
threatened to come down with you if you weighed 
more than fourteen pounds, and the windows 
that had panes broken out which you were 
obliged to stuff with old clothes. 

“An’ yet they come there collectin’ rent, bold 
as brass!” proclaimed Peggy, with an indignant 
sniff. The old man turned purple. 

“Say!’? exclaimed the young man, after a 
little pause. “Kind of a Tom-All-Alone’s, is it? 
This is too bad, you know, if it’s really true. 
And this is the legacy I’ve fallen into—and I 
was about to go to Europe, and not hear any- 
thing about it. You should have told me the 
state of things, Mr. Reagan. Anyhow, I’ll look 
into it, and if the house needs fixing, little girl,— 
and I fix it all up,—that won’t be quite so fierce, 
will it?” 

He had found Peggy’s blue eyes under Mrs. 
Rafferty’s hat, and there was a glint in them, 
you may be sure. But Peggy had seen a great 
deal of the world. She almost held her breath 
as she asked: 

“An” the rent not raised ?”’ 

“And the rent not raised,” he promised her, 
gravely. 

Peggy hugged her bundles against Mrs. Raf- 
ferty’s apron and stood on one foot. 

“Oh,” she gasped, “‘the’ ain’t but one thing 
more in all the world to want! But do you 
know anybody that’s got a roller-chair they 
don’t need any more ?” 

“T think I know just such a person,”’ said the 
young man, while the outraged old man began to 
turn black. 

Peggy hopped round, exposing the deficien- 
cies of Mrs. Rafferty’s apron and of her own 
hosiery. 

“Oh, it’s Mis’ Brownin’ down on the first!” 
she cried. ‘An’ she’s lived in that house ten 
years, an’ never put her head out-o’-doors—an’ 
it ain’t no fun to stay in that house ten years! 
An’ Mike Riffey could lift ’er into the chair, an’ 
the rest of us could take turns rollin’ ’er on the 
sidewalk. I’ve studied about it an’ studied about 
it! Is it far to that place where they’ve got the 
chair ?”’ 

“Not very far,” said the young man. 

“Then can I ride home in it?” asked Peggy, 
her hands clasped above her bundles. “I’ve 
always been just crazy to ride in one o’ them 
roller-chairs !’” 

And there was that twitching in the young 
man’s lips again; but he took Peggy’s hand and 
carried her bundles, and they set out in quest of 
the invalid-chair. He even put Peggy into an 
automobile,—and what an experience that was— 
if the twins had only been there,—and laughed 
with great enjoyment, not seeming to mind the 
apron or the hat in the least. 

And the roller-chair was found,—apparently 











a brand-new one,—and Peggy rode home in it, 
to the intense mortification of a dignified negro 
porter, whom nothing but a liberal tip reconciled 
to his fate. 

The young man in the gray suit followed 
unnoticed a little way behind, and saw an 
amazed juvenile population swarming out of 
doors and alleyways with shrieks of : 

“Well, if there ain’t Peggy!’ 

But Peggy, waving an imaginary fan and 
looking at them through an imaginary lorgnette, 
after the manner of the finest of the ladies who 
“slummed” there and in the regions beyond, an- 
swered, languidly, “How do you do, me dears ?” 
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system of education is like our own. In 

Germany, as in the United States, the great 
majority of children are enrolled in free public 
schools. The church has less to do with educa- 
tion than in England, and far less than in France. 
But while the school systems of America and 
Germany are alike in their underlying idea, they 
differ in many details; and it is worth while for 
Americans to study these differences in order to 
see how the children of another nation are being 
educated and what features in their education 
we can profitably imitate. 

The German educational system may be 
divided into three parts: the common school 
system, the system of high schools and colleges, 
and the compulsory military training. The 
common school system of Germany is like that of 
America. The high school and college system 
differs from ours in many important particulars, 
The system of military training is something 
which we do not have at all, and are not likely 
to have on any large scale for a long time to 
come. 

The common schools, or, as the Germans call 
them, “‘people’s’”’ schools, give free education to 
all children from the ages of six to thirteen or 
fourteen. The course of study, at this early 
period, is about the same in both countries. 
The teaching in German elementary schools 
seems to me on an average better than with us; 
the discipline not so good. 

Control of schools in Germany is much more 
centralized than it is in the United States; and 
the central authorities are able to keep totally 
untrained teachers from getting into public 
school positions. I do not know that their best 
common school teaching is any better than our 
best; but their worst is very much above the 
level of our worst, perhaps fully up to our average. 


|’ ITS fundamental principles the German 


Poor Discipline. 


N THE other hand, the methods of disci- 
O pline in the German schools leave much 
to be desired. To one accustomed to the 
quiet and rather automatic methods by which 
good American teachers enforce discipline, the 
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But the next moment she informed them joy- 
fully, “I’ve been a-hobnobbin’ with the King 
o’ England!’ 

At the door of the Mason building she sprang 
from the chair into the arms of the anxious 
Raffertys. 

“There’s mittens for the twins,” she announced, 
“an’ a comforter for Mr. Rafferty, an’ gloves for 
you, an’ two sticks o’ candy for the twins, an’ a 
han’kerchi’f apiece, an’ the house is goin’ to be 
fixed up all over, an’ the roller-chair is for Mis’ 
Brownin’. I wanted to git you a set o’ furs,”’ 
she added, regretfully, “but you can’t git every- 
thing for seventy-five cents!” 
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irregular and emotional character of German 
orders and punishments seems very strange. 

Attendance at the common schools is com- 
pulsory, except for children who can afford to go 
to private schools or can begin their high school 
course before they have reached the age of four- 
teen. Fora long time the pupils in the common 
schools of Germany had to pay small fees; but 
the incongruity of compelling a workman to send 
his children to school and then making him pay 
for so doing led the different states of Germany 
to adopt the American system of free education 
at the expense of the taxpayers, as far as con- 
cerned schools of the lower grade. 


Paying for Education. 


HEN it comes to high schools and col- 
W leges, a different policy prevails. These 
schools are public but not free. Rightly 
or wrongly, the Germans think that it is a mistake 
to give a boy a high school education unless his 
family is willing to pay for it. The great majority 
of the German children therefore stop their school 
work at the age of fourteen, when the common 
school course ceases. 

Most of them go to work in factories or in 
stores. There are many girls, however, who 
prefer to stay at home to help their mothers and 
to learn housekeeping. Germany has practically 
no system of girls’ high schools. The system of 
boys’ high schools, on the other hand, while not 
enrolling so many pupils as ours, is far more 
completely organized, and is thought by the Ger- 
mans to do its work a great deal better. 

The German high schools are of four classes. 
First, the evening high schools, or “continuation” 
schools, where boys who have had to go to work 
immediately after leaving the common schools 
can continue their education without interfering 
with their power of self-support. They are 
essentially night schools; but the instruction is 
much better and more advanced than is given in 
most of the night schools of other countries. 

Second, the trade schools. These are provided 
in far greater variety than in any other country. 
Some of them are open to boys who have com- 





pleted the common school education; others, 





involving technical knowledge of a more advanced |a group of professional schools. The German 
type, are restricted to those of higher attainments. | boy must take a much longer high school course 

Third, the commercial high schools, or so-called than the American boy before he can enter the 
“citizens’’’ schools, which aim to give a good | university. When he has finished his high school 
general education for the business man, without | course he corresponds in age and attainments to 
specializing on the details of any one employment, | an American boy who has gone half-way through 
like the trade schools. college ; and he is ready to enroll himself at once 

Fourth, the regular high schools, which are | in a school of law or medicine without any more 
distinguished from the commercial schools by | preliminary culture studies. 
having a good deal of Latin in the curriculum, This is very much like the plan which has 
and by providing for a longer period of study, | recently been advocated by President Jordan of 
sometimes as much as nine years. These high | Stanford University for use in the United States. 
schools are divided into two classes, according as | He wishes to transfer to the American high 
they do or do not require Greek as well as Latin. | schools the first two years of college work, and to 
A high school which does not require Greek is | let the students take their junior and senior years 
called a Realschule; one which requires it is | not as the closing part of a college course, but as 
called a Gymnasium. the preliminary part of a professional one. 

For the student who has completed a course in | 
the Gymnasium or Realschule there is the 
opportunity for higher education in the university 
for the older professions, like medicine and law, | 
or in the polytechnic school for the newer ones, Germany to guide us, the plan is a good one 
like engineering and chemical technology. intellectually but a bad one morally. It saves 

In all these schools, with the partial exception | the time of the student, but at very grave cost in 
of the continuation schools, the pupil is expected | other directions. The boy who leaves home to 
to pay something for his instruction. It is not | face the temptations which liberty brings is far 
intended that these fees shall defray the whole | better looked after by his associates in an Amer- 
cost of higher education, or indeed any consider- | ican college than is the case in the professional 
able part of it. The object in charging the fee is | schools either of America or of Germany. The 
not primarily a financial one. The Germans | American or English college boy gets a far wider 
believe that they can give a better high school | acquaintance with his classmates than the German 
education if attendance is restricted to those who | university student. He learns to know other boys 
are willing to pay for it. | of differing types and varied interests in a way 

They criticize our policy in this respect quite | that furnishes invaluable training for citizenship. 
severely. Because our high schools are free,| The difference between the German university 
they say that we encourage a great many pupils | and the American college is well illustrated in 
to go who ought not to go, and who become a_/| the sports and recreations of the students. The 
drag upon the teacher and upon the more ambi- | German has no system of organized athletics. 
tious students. The German theory assumes that | The thing that comes nearest to it is the dueling 
if the parents are compelled to pay even a very | of the secret societies. Some of the students, of 
moderate fee, the children will not be sent to| course, row, and a great many take walking 
high schools unless they propose to work. trips; but all this is a matter of individual pleas- 
ure rather than of college sport. 

The German student is thus free from a cer- 
tain kind of distraction which besets the Ameri- 

HE German critics of the American system | can. But he is also open to a certain kind of 
call attention to the fact that our business | temptation from which the American is free— 
men are not satisfied with the results of high | the temptation to waste his time in drinking 

school training. They claim that Germans are | large quantities of beer, and indulging in other 
satisfied with the results of German high school | sports worse for both mind and body than the 
training and German technical school training. | most exaggerated forms of American athletics. 
The chief reason for the difference, as they view it,| So far as the physical effect is concerned, how- 
is that Germany, by teaching business methods | ever, the lack of a system of organized sports is 
to those who want to learn, and are prepared to| made up by the systematic military training 
pay for their education, is able to give good train- | which all German boys must undergo. 

ing; while America, by attempting to teach; Every man not physically disqualified must 
those who do not pay for their education, and do | serve in the army or navy. If he is able to 
not know whether they want it or not, is com-| pass the final examination of a high school of 
pelled to content herself with bad training. the upper grade, he may take one year’s training 

This is no place to try to decide whether these | at his own expense for the purpose of becoming 
criticisms are just or not. In view of the enor-|a reserve officer. If he is unable to afford the 
mous commercial and technical progress made by | necessary time for a complete high school course, 
Germany in the last thirty years, they are at any | or has not been industrious and intelligent enough 
rate well worth thinking of. Ask almost any|to pass the examinations at the end of it, he 
man who is trying to sell American goods in | takes two or three years’ training in barracks to 
neutral markets who are his most dangerous | fit him for service in the ranks. 
competitors. Fifty years ago he would have| The first and most obvious effect is a great 
answered without hesitation, the English ; to-day | increase in the intensity of application in high 
he will answer, the Germans. Why? Because | schools. There is no dawdling of boys who com- 
they have been trained; scientifically educated | plete the high school course because their parents 
for their business. want them to, or who neglect particular studies 

Germany has no colleges in the American or | because they do not like them. 

English sense. The German university ismerely! If you can pass your final examination you 








The Student and His Fellows. 


O FAR as we may trust the experience of 





Critics of the American System. 
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URING the American Civil War Count 
D Ferdinand von Zeppelin, whom the 

Kaiser has termed “the greatest German 
of the twentieth century,” served without rank 
or title with the Northern army. It was at 
Fredericksburg, in Virginia, that his first balloon 
ascension occurred. His interest in aerial navi- 
gation may be said to date from that time, and 
at the age of seventy-one, when most men are 
content to rest, Count von Zeppelin is actively 
engaged in superintending the construction of a 
fleet of air-ships. 

On the last three days of May, 1909, the 
Zeppelin II, with eight persons on board, made 
without landing a flight of thirty-six hours, 
covering eight hundred and fifty miles—a voyage 
equal to the round trip from Germany to London, 
Paris, Vienna or Stockholm. This and other 
flights so impressed the German people that they 
subscribed the sum of one million five hundred 
thousand dollars, to enable Zeppelin to complete 
his plant at Friedrichshaven, on the shores of 
Lake Constance. This plant will contain six 
great docks, where air-ships can be assembled, 
and by the summer of 1910 it is expected that at 
least ten ships will be completed and in passenger 
service. Vast depots, for the safe housing of the 
great vessels, have been erected, and others are 
being constructed, in various parts of Germany, 
and the routes of aerial traffic are already being 
mapped out. 

The Zeppelin air-ship is a composite of many 
cells. Its rigid hull, four hundred and more feet 
long, contains a number of compartments, which 
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planes,’ add to the stability of the air-ship. 
Vertical side rudders, with triple surfaces, are 
attached to these planes, and can be operated 


Stern Boat Car with engine 











compartments of a ship. Long, light aluminum 
rods run from end to end of the structure, and 
are bound together by sixteen or more concentric 
rings, about twenty-six feet apart and thirty- 
nine feet in diameter. These rings are really 
twenty-four-sided polygons, held in shape by 
aluminum spokes, like those of a bicycle wheel. 
They divide the hull into seventeen or more 
sections, each one containing a separate balloon 
or gas-bag. ‘The escape of gas from any one of 
these balloons does not affect the lifting capacity 
of the rest. 

The total capacity of the balloons is about four 
hundred and twenty-three thousand cubic feet 
of gas, which will lift more than twenty-five 
thousand pounds. As the weight of the air-ship, 
including cars, crew, ballast and motors, is about 
nineteen thousand pounds, there is an ample 
margin for safety. 

The individual balloons are covered with 
rubberized cotton cloth, and held in place in 
their compartments by a double network of 
ramie-fiber ropes. These ropes line the sides, 
and are stretched from end to end of the braces 
of the framework, at a distance of six feet from 
the outer water-proof and gas-proof covering of 
the air-ship, leaving an ample air-space. This 
six-foot air-space is one of the distinguishing 
features of the Zeppelin type of air-ship, as it 
| effectually prevents the heating and expansion 





may properly be compared to the water-tight | of the gas when exposed to the rays of the sun, 





together or separately, from the steering-wheel 
and the consequent loss of gas. Sudden cooling | in the forward car. These rudders turn the ship 
of the gas when sunshine is obscured by clouds | from side to side like the rudders of 4 boat. The 
is also avoided. | air-ship is directed upward and downward by 
A keel-frame is fastened beneath the hull and | means of two pairs of horizontal steering-rudders, 
extends its entire length. At each end of this | or “‘dipping-planes.”’ 
frame are attached boat-shaped cars, made of| These planes are fastened fore and aft to the 
aluminum and steel tubing, and it is upon these | first ring system of the cylindrical part of the 
ears that the air-ship floats when it descends | balloon, low on the sides. When both sets of 
upon water ; when on land it rests upon buffers rudders are tilted upward and forward, the air- 
beneath the cars. | ship rises directly upward; when the forward 
Each car is twenty-six feet long, four and a| planes alone are tilted upward, the balloon at 
half feet high, and four and a quarter feet wide. | once lifts at the forward end and rises obliquely. 
The entire keel is covered with canvas, or balloon| The navigating quarters are situated in the 
fabric, to lessen the wind resistance, and to add | forward car, from which the captain transmits 
to the passengers’ sense of security. A platform | his orders to the engineers. Here are concen- 
affords communication between the cars, and | trated the steering-wheels, the cords governing 
also contains a workroom and sleeping compart- | the valves and ballast, telephones for communi- 
ments for long voyages. At the very center of | cating with the rear car and with the lookout, 
the ship a ladder ascends to a lookout on the top | and the instruments of navigation. The ballast 
of the ship, from which observations may be | sacks are hung on each side of the long keel. 
made to assist in navigation. Anchors for land and water are carried; the 
Each car contains an eighty-five horse-power | earth anchors are furnished with harrow-like 
motor, capable of driving the ship at a velocity _ points, and the water anchors consist of funnel- 
of about thirty-three miles an hour. The ten- | shaped frames covered with cloth. 
foot aluminum propellers are attached to the| Theair-ship which is described in “The Coller- 
right and left above each car, power being trans-| ton Engine’ follows an American model more 
mitted to them by inclined shafts and bevel-gears. | closely than that of Zeppelin; there are, never- 
Each motor is provided with a friction clutch, so | theless, many fundamental points of resemblance, 
that the propellers may be stopped while the | and the reader of this account will find it helpful 
motors are still running. in understanding the manceuvers of the air-ship 
Great fins at the rear, called “stabilizing | which is so important to the story. 
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have one year’s service, during which you live at 
home, and which, in spite of its inevitable hard- 
ships, is less severe than the training which our 
football men undergo cheerfully every autumn. 
If you fail to pass the examination, you have at 
least two years in barracks, amid surroundings 
which are inevitably disagreeable and oppressive 
to the man who has been brought up in a com- 
fortable home. 

The enforcement of the examination test as a 
means of avoiding two years of barracks makes 
it certain that the high schools of the country 
will be places for work, and that the universities 
and technical schools will have freshmen who 


know what hard work means. 
F great bulk of the people who cannot afford 
the time and expense incident to a full high 
school course—the two years of military service 
teach lessons which are of just as much impor- 
tance in peace as in war. To begin with, they 
teach cleanliness and the elements of hygiene. 
Any one who visits the quarters in which the new 
recruits have just been housed will appreciate 
the need for these lessons and 
the vast opportunities of national 
improvement which they carry 
with them. 

In the next place, the years 
in barracks are a valuable means 
of physical training. They 
strengthen men where they are 
weak, they teach them to move 
efficiently instead of awkwardly, 
and put them, at the end of the 
two or three years of service, ina 
position to be more efficient at 
almost any kind of physical work 
than they were at the beginning. 

In the third place, the life in 
the barracks produces habits of 
discipline and good order. This 
is specially important in a country. 
like Germany, where school disci- 
pline is less good than school 
instruction. The German officers 
and under-officers are, as a rule, 
extremely well-qualified discipli- 
narians. 

Of course we hear of many iso- 
lated cases of brutality, and even 
of cruelty; but I am persuaded 
that these are comparatively rare 
exceptions, of a kind that must 
occur occasionally in a large organ- 
ization. The general treatment of 
the German recruit, so far as I 
have observed it, is hamane—much 
more so than it was thirty years 
ago. Considerations of ordinary 
prudence dictate that the average 
boy who comes homesick into bar- 
racks should be treated with rather 
more than the degree of considera- 
tion which the average boy gets 
in the average boarding-school 
under similar circumstances. 

The result of all these things 
is seen when we compare the 
German of to-day with the German of thirty 
years ago. His carriage is better, his efficiency 
as a laborer is better, his power of adapting him- 
self to cireumstances is better. 

Thirty years ago we were accustomed to pity 
the Germans for their system of compulsory 
military service. Two or three years of good 
working-time were taken out of the life of every 
young man, in order to train him for the arts of 
war. During this period he not only earned 
nothing for himself, but he produced nothing for 
the nation. These evils induced some of the 
most ambitious men to emigrate ; and they placed 
upon those who stayed at home the necessity of 
supporting hundreds of thousands of young men, 


and getting no industrial product in return. 
| sory military service as a rather unnecessary 
evil. In 1870 they spoke of it as a necessary 
evil. In 1880 they said it was an evil which had 
a good deal of counterbalancing good. In 1890 
many of them said that the good outweighed the 
evil. In 1900 the balance of opinion regarded it 
as a positive good, industrially as well as politi- 
cally. To-day you will find it generally said 
that the military system, originally adopted as a 
disagreeable necessity, has become the central 
factor in German public education, and the main 
cause of Germany’s industrial advance. 

The majority of intelligent and patriotic Ger- 
mans will to-day tell you that the German army 
gives the German nation habits of discipline, 
cleanliness and efficiency which it never before 
had; and that two years of withdrawal from 
active industry is a very cheap price to pay for a 
training which makes a man a more efficient 
worker and citizen for many years thereafter. 

Situated as we are in America, we cannot 
expect to introduce a system of compulsory mili- 
tary training like thatof Germany. This is an 
advantage if we can get the same habits of order 
and discipline without it. It is a disadvantage 


The Two Years of Service. 
OR those who do not pass the test—for the 





A Change of Opinion. 
N 1860 most of the Germans regarded compul- 


if it is going to leave us content with an educa- 
tion which gives us knowledge rather than dis- 
cipline, or which prepares us for the special 
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duties of business rather than the general duties 
of the citizen. It is necessary for the progress, 
and even the safety, of the American nation that 
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ACK stood alone in the dense fog. He had 
completely lost his sense of direction. Pur- 
suit of the robber who had taken his cases 

was wholly vain. Even his cab with his suit 
case on the seat might be moving straight away 
from him through the thick mist. 

In a perfect agony of disappointment and 
of vain regret he realized bitterly how much 
worse off he was now than when the cases had 
disappeared for the first time. Then they 
could not be removed from the ship without an 
excellent chance of detection, and the engine had 
presumably been taken by some one who knew 
its real value. Now the cases had probably been 


BOB HASTENED FORWARD TO MEET A MAN WHO 


SCRAMBLING DOWN. 


seized by one of the thousands of criminals who 
haunt the London fogs, despite the metropolitan 
police, and were perhaps being borne to some 
haunt whence they could never be recovered. 

The sounds of the street came to Jack’s ears 
with’ strange reverberations. The shouts of 
warning drivers and the creak of wheels, an 
occasional slight scrape as of a collision reached 
him, and then a repeated cry drawing nearer. 
It sounded like “Torrington Square!” 

Jack listened more sharply, and other words 
became distinct. ‘Young man from Torrington 
Square, this way! Young man from Torring- 
ton Square, this way !’’ 

It was the ingenious cabman, seeking his lost 
fare. With a quick ery, Jack sprang forward. 
“Here lam! Here’s the man from Torrington 
Square!”” As he called, the cab drew up along- 
side, and the cabman, as Jack jumped on the 
step, leaned over with a look of disgust. 

“Well, you are a rum ’un!” he exclaimed, 
disparagingly. ‘‘Jumping out of a cab in a fog 
like this |”? 

“My big cases were stolen,” cried Jack, ‘‘and 
I jumped after the sneak-thief, but I lost him!’ 

“Really!”” said the cabman, with interest. 
“You never could catch a thief in this fog. Your 
other case there?” 

Jack glanced at the seat. ‘Yes, it’s here.” 

“Where to, sir?” asked the cabman. 

“Nearest police-station,” answered Jack, and 
the cab moved slowly forward. 

The mist lightened, the horse accelerated his 
pace, and in a short time stopped before a police- 
station. Jack jumped out, suit case in hand 
this time, and hurried in. He told his story to 
the official and left his temporary address— 
“John Collerton, care of Robert Burne, The 
Grange, Henley-on-Thames.” Then he went 
on to Paddington with a saddened heart. 

Bob was waiting for him beside the booking- 
office, and rushed toward him as he entered. 
“Mother’s in the train. Hurry up!’ he said. 
“Why didn’t you bring the cases ?” 

“Because they’ve been stolen again !”” answered 
Jack, in a dismal tone, and he briefly recounted 
to his sympathetic friend the story of the loss. 














The trip down to Henley, with its glimpse of 
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castled Windsor on the left, its stretches of river 
covered with gay pleasure craft of every type, of 
Maidenhead and of the whole beautiful Thames 
valley would have been a source of deep joy to 
Jack under normal circumstances. Now he 
could only sit silent in his cornér seat and gaze 
out of the window in blank misery, 

The express swung off the main line at Twy- 
ford, and soon slowed down at the little Henley 
station, where the two boys and Lady Angela 
stepped out into a gay gathering. They entered 
a trim station trap driven by a liveried coach- 
man, and crossed the old stone bridge over the 
Thames. On each side were punts, canoes, 
pair-oars, four-oars and 
launches, One bank was lined 
with gay house-boats ; the other 
showed wide stretches of can- 
vas pavilions and low boat- 
houses. “I never saw so many 
boats together in my life,”’ Jack 
said. 

“This is nothing,” said Bob. 
“Wait till to-morrow! You can 
just about walk across the river 
then on the heads of the people. 
That’s Leander’s boat-house on 
the left. Leander’s made up 
of most of the big oars, the 
men who’ve made one of the 
varsities. It’s a picked crew 
from Leander that’s going to 
row the Belgians to-morrow.” 

A short drive up the river, 
and the carriage turned into an 
avenue which ran back through 
some shrubbery to an old brick 
house. : 

“Home at last, mother!” cried 
Bob. Jack entered a cool, long 
hall which gave a glimpse be- 
yond of green lawn and shining 
river. 

A quiet dinner and a stroll in 
the garden afterward calmed 
his troubled nerves, and once in 
bed, he slept soundly. Waked 
the next morning by sounds from 
the river, he looked out to find 
Henley early astir. A house- 
boat on the opposite bank was 
already gay with bunting, and 
filled with a party of girls. Jack 
put on his flannels and came 
down-stairs, to find Bob already 
there. After breakfast the two 
boys started for the boat-house. 
Inside, a canoe and a square- 
ended punt lay side by side. 

“T guess we’ll take the punt,” said Bob. 


CAME 


**We’ll take a couple of paddles as well as the | 


pole. We'll have to paddle this afternoon, 
anyway. Don’t ever remember having had a 
chance to choose before. Generally we have the 
house full regatta week, but we couldn’t be sure 
of getting back this year.” 


Bob’s easy manipulation of the punt-pole with 
undisguised envy. With long, strong shoves, with 
clever balancing and steering, Bob made the 
clumsy-appearing craft shoot swiftly toward 
the center of the town and the old bridge. There 
the great day of the regatta was already begun. 

The morning showed a card of splendid racing. 
Jack, forgetting all his troubles, shouted himself 
hoarse as Leander’s eight swept gloriously by 
the finish, with the Belgians exerting every 
ounce of their strength some five lengths behind. 
Before the luncheon-hour Jack was ready to 
agree that Henley regatta was one of the great 
sporting events of the world. 

After luncheon the boys returned to the river, 
accompanied by Lady Angela. The crowd of 
the morning, great as it had been, was augmented 
now by hundreds of craft of every description. 
Punts, canoes and launches, skiffs; wherries and 
Shells, old boats, new boats filled the river from 
bank to bank. In some of them were small 
pianos and singers gaily dressed and masked. 
Music was sounding, laughter was ringing, and 
the mile of river was filled with people in their 
brightest and gayest array. 

As Bob and Jack paddled down the course 
inside the floating logs which marked the limits, 
Jack exclaimed, “I can’t understand how they’1l 
ever be able to clear this course again !’’ 

“They'll do it all right,” answered Bob. 
“They’ll have to. It’s the diamond sculls next.” 

Even as he spoke, the shrill warning of the 
police boats sounded, and the upper part of the 
course became cleared as by magic. Nearer and 
nearer came the official launches, and Bob hur- 
riedly turned the punt to the nearest gate. Just 
as he passed through, the guard shot back the 
big log, and the punt rested beside the gate with 
a full and uninterrupted view of the course. 

Far up as the eye could reach stretched the 
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open pathway of shining river, bounded by its 
floating wall. On each side, packed so closely 
that bow touched stern, were boats filled with 
eager spectators. Back of the smaller craft stood 
big house-boats gay with ornament. The gray 
stone of Phillis Court stood out in relief on one 
side, opposed by the white canvas of Clubland 
on the other, and back of all the incomparable 
verdure of the shores rose in serried beauty. 

Suddenly there was a stir far up the course, a 
movement just discernible to Jack as he leaned 
far over the edge of the boat. The sound of a 
pistol-shot came to his ears, and a swelling cry, 
rising in regular waves, increased in volume as 
it approached. 

There were two white streaks now and two 
flashes of sunlight that lifted and sank. Pres- 
ently the streaks took form and became two 
slim shells, holding two men, who moved back 
and forth with absolute precision; the flashes 
of sunlight became their rhythmic oars. 

The sound-wave rose to its crest, and as it 
began to sink into a gradual diminuendo, the 
shells swept by, and Jack saw two faces set in 
grim determination, two bodies in eager exer- 
tion, and two pairs of twinkling oars. 

Jack leaned perilously to one side. As he did 
so, an equally anxious youth behind reached out 
too far, lost his balance, and came smartly down, 
clutching Bob’s punt. Jack swayed and fell 
flat on his back, heels in air, and head buried in 
a pile of pillows behind him. 

As he came out from the pillows, he faced up- 
ward into the sky above, and saw a sight which 
made even the finish of the diamond sculls a 
matter of slight importance. A hundred feet 
above, practically unseen by the multitude intent 
on the great race, an air-ship, occupied by a single 
man, seemed quite beyond control. 

Jack spoke quickly to Lady Angela, just in 
front of him: “Look up there at the air-ship.” 
Bob heard the words, and looked up as well. In 
a moment all the regatta was forgotten. 

The air-ship was evidently in perilous straits. 
Now it dived suddenly and seemed about to 
plunge the tip of its cigar-shaped balloon into 
the crowd on the river below, as the operator, 
climbing forward on his ladder-like frame, seemed 
to be striving to make adjustments. 

Now the big gas-bag suddenly reversed its 
position as the operator returned to his seat, and 
Jack could see the screw propeller of the engine 
racing frantically as the dirigible resumed its 
normal position. The man within had appar- 
ently given up the struggle, and was sitting 
still, clinging with both hands to his place. The 
machine was drifting up the river as it dived. 

“Tt’s going straight for our place,” said Bob, 
as he watched. “There, the race is over and 
Blackton’s won,” he added, as the sound of the 
cheering at the finish died away. “Now let’s 
hurry home.” 

The log gate shot back as Bob spoke. With 
a sudden turn of the paddle, Bob drove the boat 
through, and with all their force the boys sent 
her up the free course. On they sped past the 
watching crowd, who were only just beginning 
to see the air-ship now. As they bent to their 
paddles, Lady Angela watched the movement 
overhead and reported the passage of events. 

“The ship’s bow down again,” she said, “and 
the man has gone forward. Now it’s reversing. 
He’s gone back to his seat. No, it’s coming 
back. The operator has turned to the propeller 
now. He’s left the engine. He’s working ona 
rod with a wrench. It’s righting. No, the 
motor’s stopped. The dirigible is sinking, though. 
Yes, it’s sinking steadily. It’s headed straight 


for our house. If you pull hard, boys, we’ll get 
As they cleared the boat-house, Jack watched 








There’s a name on the lower 
side of the balloon. I can’t read it. If it will 
only turn a little more I can get it. Now there 
it is. The Mann— the Mannheim Company. 
Jack, it’s one of your competitors !’’ 

The boys bent to their paddles, forcing their 
way through the throng, with only Bob’s steady 
“Thank you! Thank you!” as a warning note, 
and his “Sorry! Sorry!” as he bumped into 
some peaceful and surprised wanderer. The 
boats were heading up-river toward “The 
Grange,” and going became more difficult. 

Lady Angela spoke again: “I think if the 
air-ship does land on our place that we had 
better receive the man ourselves and let Jack 
remain here in the boat. It may do no harm 
for Jack to stay out of sight.’ 

“Good idea, mother !’’ said Bob, as they drove 
the boat on. “How about the air-ship ?” 

“She’s sinking fast,’”’ answered Lady Angela, 
“but we'll reach the shore before she can drift in. 
There are Lennen and Moxon now on the bank. 
They can keep people off if any try to land. I 
don’t think any one will. Jack, you had better 
push off after Bob and I land.” 

With a final effort the boys drove the boat up 
to the little landing-place, where the coachman 
and the gardener were ready to receive them. 
A quick spring, and Lady Angela was ashore, 
followed instantly by Bob, who shoved the boat 
off as he went. Jack with a few strokes thrust 
himself into the midst of a dozen crowding boats, 
rested on his oars, and looked up. 

The air-ship was sinking directly down on 
The Grange, and the boats were crowding 
along the banks. The “No Trespassing” signs 
and the watchful presence of Lennen and Moxon 
had prevented any from landing. Lady Angela 
and Bob were walking toward the house. 

The air-ship took a last rise, then a final fall, 
and just as Lady Angela and Bob reached the 


there just in time. 














garden, some hundred feet in from the river, it 
descended slowly, as if tired, into the branches of 
a great elm. Bob hastened forward to meet a 
man who came scrambling down with an anchor 
in his hand. Bob noted the heavy German fea- 
tures and the high upturned mustache. 

The unexpected visitor landed on the ground, 
fixed the anchor firmly, then turned, setting his 
heels together with a formal military air, and 
made a stiff bow. 

“T must a thousand pardons ask,” he began, in 
a guttural voice, “for this my most to be regretted 
and unwilling descent from the air. Iam Emil 
Kunsch of the Mannheim Company of London.” 

“That’s all right, Mr. Kunsch. You’re entirely 
welcome to land at The Grange,” said Bob, care- 
fully omitting to introduce himself. “If your 
air-ship is all right for the present, don’t you 
want to come in and wash up?” 

The German looked at his grease-blackened 
hands and soiled clothing. ““Ach!” he exclaimed. 
“There certainly nothing can be more necessary. 
The air-ship in its present state, whatever 
happens, must remain until I from London a 
man can get. Is thereatelegraph-station near ?”’ 

“Telephone at your service right in the house,” 
said Bob. 

The German gave one pained glance at his 
air-ship, fluttering wildly and perpendicularly 
above the elm, and started, limping along toward 
the house after Bob. They entered the house 
and went straight to the telephone, hanging in a 
small room on the left of the stairs. 

“This is a single line, Mr. Kunsch,” explained 
Bob, “so you can talk as freely as you choose.” 

“T thank you,” said Kunsch once more, put- 
ting his heels together and making his formal 
bow. “You to the utmost have with kindness 
overloaded me. One thing more. Can you 
concerning the London trains me inform ?’’ 

Bob nodded, went out and closed the door. 
Then he deliberately did a thing utterly contrary 
to his ordinary habit and normal standards. He 
ran up-stairs to his mother’s room, where stood 
an extension telephone, one of the comparatively 
few in England, put in by his father some years 
before. Conversation passing through the main 
transmitter and receiver below was perfectly 
audible in the receiver of the extension. 

Bob closed the door of the room and stood for 
a moment before the receiver, debating the matter 
with himself. “Shall I deliberately overhear 
that conversation or not? I wouldn’t hesitate 
if I thought there was a burglar down there who 
might tell a confederate where he’d hidden his 
swag. And I believe these Mannheim chaps 
are at the bottom of the stealing of the cases. I 
made up my mind to that from what Jack said 
on the train and from the story he told Twomell. 
I believe I’m doing right in listening.”’ He sat 
down decisively before the telephone, quietly 
took off the receiver and held it to his ear. 

“The Mannheim Company this. Is it not 
so?’? were the first words that reached him. 
The wrecked aviator had made a quick connec- 
tion with London. 

“Yup,’’ came back an unmistakably British 
voice. ‘Wot you want?” 

“Oh! It is the excellent William, is it not?’ 
asked Mr. Kunsch, in a propitiatory tone. “This 
is Mr. Kunsch.” 

“Umph! He did give me the right name, after 
all,” thought Bob to himself. 

“Yup!” growled the voice. “This ’ere’s Will- 
iam, all right. Wot you done now? Bust that 
*ere air-ship agin ?’’ 

“Tt is to my very great misfortune, my dear 
Wilhelm,” remarked Mr. Kunsch, very hesita- 
tingly, “that to my great surprise the ship to act 
refused here in Henley. Can you to fix it man- 
age? I will it leave here and come to London.” 

“T can if I have to,” remarked William, sulkily. 
“Where is it?” 

“Ata place ‘The Grange,’ I am told,” replied 
Kunsch, “You can at once come down ?” 

“Yup!” growled William. ‘“‘O Mr. Kunsch!” 

“Yes, Wilhelm.” 

“That agent from the States come in last night, 
and he said he had the parcel he lost before, and 
he was goin’ straight to Lucerne, and he’d meet 
you there, day after to-morrow.” 

Bob’s heart throbbed wildly. 

“That he the parcels which he lost coming 
over had found, and that he in Luzern would 
be!”” exclaimed Mr. Kunsch, jubilantly. ‘“Don- 
nervetter! Heisa great man! Wilhelm, tell 
Mr. Schwartz to buy tickets for himself and for 
me, and a compartment in his name on the mid- 
night express for Paris from Charing Cross 
Station reserve at once. Then you here come. 
I will not here be, I go away immediately.” 

“Yup,” was the only reply that William made, 
and the conversation closed. 

Mr. Emil Kunsch stepped out into the long 
hall of The Grange, to find Bob Burne examining 
his watch and a time-table. 

“You can catch a train now, by hurrying,” 
said Bob. “And there’s an empty cab passing 
the avenue now. Do you want me to whistle?” 

“Vhistle! Vhistle, I beg!” cried the German. 
The whistle blew, and the hansom turned in. 

Scarcely had the carriage stopped before Mr. 
Kunsch had jumped in. ‘To the station qvick, 
double fare!” he called. The cabman turned his 
horse and sped away, while the German leaned 
out from the side of the cab, bowing farewells. 

The cab had not disappeared behind the shrubs 
and trees of the entrance before Bob was flying 
out of the back door, shouting for Jack. Five 
minutes had scarcely elapsed before the boys 


were hurrying up the walk toward the house, 
while Bob told his news and unfolded his plans. 

“You see,” he declared, “‘it’s evidently been 
the Mannheims who have been at the bottom of 
all the trouble. It must have begun when one 
of their men heard your conversation with 
Powers on the dock. He must have passed the 
word along to another of their men who was 
sailing on the Northumbria, and at the same 
time he tried to keep you from getting aboard. 
The man on the ship stole your cases to get the 
engine, and somehow or other he must have kept 
track of you in London, for apparently it was 
the same clever beggar who stole your cases out 


of the hansom that stole them on board ship. 
He evidently ran for the Continent just as 
soon as he got them, and left word for this chap 
Kunsch to follow. 

“Now Kunsch leaves Charing Cross at mid- 
night to-night. Therefore it’s our business to 
sprint for the Dover-Calais nine-o’clock by an 
early train from Henley. We’ll beat them by 
three hours.” : 

Only an hour behind the train that carried Mr. 
Emil Kunsch to London thundered the express 
that bore the two officials of the Collerton Engine 
Company to the metropolis, on their way to the 





Continent, in hot pursuit of the missing cases. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





sa ORROWING,” said the 
B leather-worker, ‘‘is a 
good thing not to do. 

It’s bad enough to borrow 
money, but then you don’t have to 
return the identical cash. When you 
become responsible, however, for some article 
that can’t be duplicated, you’re likely to find 
yourself ina bad box. I got my lesson at sixteen. 

“T was clerking that fall for Jim Silsbee, who 
sold about all the footwear used in my town. 
Jim was a Civil War veteran, and owned 
an old silver watch he thought the world of. 
Its value was just about what it would have 
brought for the melting-pot, and every night at 
nine he had to push it forward to make up 
a minute or two it had forgotten somewhere 
during the day; but the back had a dint where 
it had stopped a bullet at Cold Harbor, and 
he wouldn’t have swapped it for the finest 
gold Swiss ever made. 

“My principal amusement that December was 
partridge-shooting. ‘The birds were fairly plen- 
tiful in the woods along the bay two miles from 
town. One cold afternoon, when business was 
slack, I asked my employer if I might go out 
between four and six after ‘budders.’ As every 
gunner knows, partridges ‘bud’ in the winter 
between sundown and dark, flying up into the 
poplars and yellow birches after the tender tips. 

“Good-hearted Jim couldn’t refuse. 

“Go ahead, Billy,’ he assented, ‘only be sure 
to get back by six, for I want to 
go out myself this evening.’ 

“My watch was at the jeweler’s 
for a new mainspring. Without 
a timepiece of some sort I wouldn’t 
know just when to start for town. 

* “Will you lend me your watch, 
Mr. Silsbee ?’ I asked. 

“The minute the words slipped 
out I was sorry I’d spoken, for 
I remembered how much Jim 
thought of that old watch. He 
hesitated just long enough to make 
me feel uncomfortable. Then, as 
if ashamed of his delay, he pulled 
it out quickly and pressed it into 
my hand. It had a leather fob, 
with a regimental charm of oxi- 
dized silver on the end of it. 

“*Take good care of her, won’t 
you, Billy ?’ he enjoined me. 

“ ‘Sure,’ I replied. ‘1’ll bring 
you back a partridge for the loan of her.’ 

“Away I hurried at a half-run, Scamp, my 
brown spaniel, frisking ahead. I had my light, 
twelve-gage, double-barreled shotgun, loaded 
with sixes. Half past four found me at a bend 
in the road, where I’d planned to strike into the 
woods. Jim’s watch I put into the little outside 
pocket of my reefer, with the fob hanging out; 
that would save unbuttoning my coat whenever 
I wanted to see what time it was. 

“With Scamp beating the birches ahead, 1 
picked my way very cautiously down toward 
the shore, looking and listening for birds. Per- 
haps I ought to say that there is a law on 
partridges now in December, but that there was 
none at that time. Pretty soon I could hear the 
surf at the foot of the steep bluffs that lined the 
bay. It was nipping cold, not much more than 
ten above. The woods were full of ice. 

“Suddenly Scamp began barking. Cocking 
my right barrel, [crept up. He was right under 
a yellow birch Close to the edge of the bluff, and 
looking down at him from the end of a limb sat 
a fat partridge, the partridge that was pledged 
to Jim for the loan of his watch. I gave him 
the barrel. Down he flopped on the icy slope, 
and slid almost to the brink. 

“Teaning my gun against the birch, I worked 
myself very carefully from trunk to trunk to the 
very edge, where the cliff dropped steeply thirty 
feet to the water. Right arm round a large 
spruce, I stooped and picked up my bird. As I 
rose, rubbing against the trunk, a short, sharp 
stub caught the fob, and twitched Jim’s watch 
out of my pockét. Before I could make a grab, 
it dropped and slid over the brink. 

“Here was a pretty kettle of fish! My inter- 
est in hunting suddenly vanished. I didn’t really 
think there’d be any great difficulty in finding it, 
but I saw I’d got to descend to the foot of the 
cliff, as it had probably slid all the way down. 
Holding on to the boughs of the spruce, I looked 
over the edge, but couldn’t see it. 

“It was too steep to scramble down there. 








Laying Jim’s partridge beside my gun, I looked 








BORROWED WATCH 


TT’ By Alpert 


Ew Tolman 


about until, a hundred feet or so alongshore, I 
found a good place to descend. Soon I was at 
the edge of the water. I wasn’t going home 
without that watch, if I had to hunt all night. 

“The spot I wished to search lay in a slight 
bend of the shore, and to reach it, one must go 
out round a point. The tide was rising, and a 
strong northeast wind drove the waves savagely 
against the rocks. I had to watch my chance, 
and run when they rolled back. Even then it 
wasn’t much fun, for I had to wade almost to 
the tops of my rubber boots. Scamp, who had 
scrambled down by sticking in his toe-nails, 
started to follow, but the icy water drove him 
back, whimpering and yelping. 

“T hurried as fast as I could over the slippery 
black rocks and yellow weed. I couldn’t stop 
long if I wanted to get back round that point. 
Soon I was right under the spruce where the 
timepiece had slid over. At the crest of the 
cliff sparse twigs and sprays of hardhack and 
ground juniper projected through the glare ice, 
which fell sharply to the rockweed at about 
half-tide mark. Reasoning that the watch must 
have fallen into the weed, I began searching 
there. 

“Tt was a dismal time of day, and my feelings 
made it doubly so forme. At my back was the 
frozen cliff, while only a few yards in front white 
crests, whipped into spray by the chill wind, 
were foaming over the ledges. East and north 
a darkening sky overhung the bay, set with 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


FIGHTING FOR EVERY INCH AND STICKING 
TO THE SURFACE LIKE A FLY, I MANAGED 
TO GET HALF-WAY UP. 


islands like ink smudges, and relieved only by 
two or three distant, scattered lights. 

“The minute I ran my hands down through 
the weed and found what kind of rock lay under 
it I felt discouraged. It was split into deep 
fissures, up some of which the waves were 
already running. There were a half-dozen places 
where the watch might be. 

“One crevice was especially deep. After vainly 
pawing everywhere else, I felt sure that the 
timepiece had dropped into it, but it was so 
narrow I couldn’t reach the bottom. I worked 
with all my might, for the tide was rising, and 
the waves were cutting off my retreat round the 
point. 

“Every minute I became more worried about 
that watch. It wasn’t because of its value. It 
could probably have been replaced for five dollars. 
But the associations round it could never be 
replaced. Had it been my own, I wouldn’t 
have cared a hundredth part so much. 

“At last, after a long period of fumbling, prod- 
ding and poking, hoping every instant to feel the 
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watch must have struck some projection of rock 
or ice, and bounded to one side or the other. I 
hated to confess myself beaten, but it was now 
quite dark, and the spray was drenching me. I 
resolved to come down early in the morning, and, 
if need be, hunt at low tide. 

“Now I must go back to town, and face Jim. 
The thought made me sick, but there was 
nothing else to do. 1 glanced at the point; the 
seas were dashing on it feather-white. They 
would sweep me away if I tried to get round it. 
Alongshore the other way it was still worse. 
My only course was up the bluff. 

“Up to this time I hadn’t scanned it very 
carefully, taking it for granted that, if I had to, 
I could somehow find a way up. Now I felt a 
little apprehensive. How steep and icy it was! 
But I’d simply got to climb it. The tide would 
soon drive me off the rockweed. So I started. 

“The lower slope was covered with nodules 
and bosses of salt ice to a height of about ten 
feet, and didn’t give me much difficulty. After 
this, however, the climbing became much harder. 
The rocks rose almost sheer and were varnished 
with a coating of fresh ice, where water had 
trickled down over the cliff. At the top, about 
twenty feet above, the spruce swung down two 
low branches. Once I got my hand on those, I 
should be all right. 

“By exercising the greatest care, fighting for 
every inch and sticking to the surface like a fly, 
I managed to get half-way up; then I couldn’t 
gain another millimeter. The rock before me 
was perfectly even, while its icy glaze was 
smooth as window-glass and ten times more 
slippery. Holding on by each hand in turn, I 
felt everywhere with the other to find some rough 
spot, but couldn’t. And there were those tanta- 
lizing spruce boughs only a yard above my head. 

“For a long time I kept my precarious footing, 
leaning against the frigid cliff till it chilled me 
through and through. The spray from the 
rapidly rising tide froze on my clothing. 

“That I could be in actual peril of my life so 
near home seemed ridiculous, Yet there appeared 
to be no way to scale the cliff; and if I slipped 
back into that surf, roaring and snatching at my 
feet, I hadn’t the shadow of a chance. 

“The road was half a mile away; but my 
voice, rebounding from the wall close to my face, 
would never reach it. On the bay behind I 
heard a faint, muffled thudding; and screwing 








round silver rim, I gave up the search. The 






my head round, I saw a brilliantly lighted 
steamer not more than a hundred 
rods off. She was travelling fast. 
I didn’t even try to shout. 
Against that gale and roaring surf 
my voice wouldn’t carry a quarter 
of the distance; and even if they 
saw me, I should be to them only a 
black spot against the white cliff. 

“A forlorn hope oceurred to me ; 
perhaps I might cut steps in the 
ice. But I dismissed the idea at 
once. My knife was in my inside 
pocket ; I couldn’t get at it with- 
out dislodging myself. 

“My life hung on the tips of my 
fingers, and they were growing 
numb. I could stick there but 
a little longer; then— Despair- 
ingly I strained my eyes, seek- 
ing the merest chance. They 
caught sight of a little clump of hardhack and 
juniper projecting perhaps three inches above 
the ice, just within my reach. If the stems 
would bear my weight but for a single second, I 
could seize the spruce boughs. If they weren’t 
strong enough to hold me — I shuddered. 

“But it was the twigs or nothing; and the 
twigs meant literally life or death, and one or 
the other very quickly. I didn’t dare to wait 
any longer. If I did, I should presently drop 
backward, exhausted and frozen. I must do 
what I could while I had a little strength left. 

“Stiffening myself against the bluff, I let go 
very carefully with my right hand, and felt 
among the hardhack for something to get hold of. 
My fingers touched a hard, round object—Jim’s 
watch. In my peril I had almost forgotten it. 
In sliding down, the big link of the fob had 
caught on a stub, and the little jungle had con- 
cealed it from my sight. 

*] fumbled about till I had freed the watch, 
and dropped it into my pocket. I would save it, 
if I saved myself. Then, summoning all my 
powers for one quick, tremendous effort, I 
caught a cluster of twigs in my right hand, 
another in my left, and lifted myself like light- 
ning. Almost before the hardhack had time to 
feel my weight I had let go with my right hand, 
and shot it toward the spruce boughs. 

“For the fraction of a second all hung in the 
balance. The twigs under my left hand were 
giving way. As they yielded, I suffered the 
bitterness of death. Then my fingers closed 
round the rough spruce limb, and the hope of 
life came back. 

**T wo minutes later I was swinging myself up 
from trunk to trunk; but I didn’t feel entirely 
safe until I reached the tree where I had left 
my bird and gun. Then with Scamp capering 
and barking round me I hobbled like a wooden 
man up to the road. 

“T was an hour late at the store that night, 
but I had the pleasure of handing Jim his watch 
and partridge. He didn’t realize how close he 
had come to never seeing either, and I didn’t tell 
him. That lesson on borrowing sunk in deep, 
and I’ve never needed to have it repeated.” 
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JUDGE HORACE H. LURTON. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 
HE new Chinese minister to this country 
brought sixty-seven servants with him. It 
must be much easier to get ‘‘help’’ in China 
than it is here. 


T HAS been suggested that the Germans 

cling to the dirigible-balloon type of air-ship 
because it looks so much like a huge sausage. 
But it also looks like a rather chunky loaf 
of French bread, and yet the French aviators 
prefer the aeroplane. 


TH fiftieth anniversary of Madame Patti’s | 


appearance as an operatic singer brings out 
the calculation that during her remarkable 
career she has earned fully four million dollars 
with her voice—probably a larger sum than 
any other woman has ever earned wholly by 
her own efforts. 


AREFUL search of the Prussian archives 

fails to produce any proof that Frederick 
the Great ever presented to George Washington 
a sword with a complimentary inscription con- 
cerning the eldest general in the world and the 
greatest. The tradition is a venerable one— 
almost as venerable and apparently as untrust- 
worthy as that of the famous hatchet. 


CHOOLBOY football has fallen under seri- 

ous suspicion. In the public schools of 
New York City it has been wholly prohibited, 
after careful study and sharp debate ; and school 
committees in other cities have the matter under 
advisement. Of the serious accidents to football- 
players during 1909, the largest number hap- 
pened to members of school teams. The youth 
of the players is greatly against them. 


kK GUSTAVE of Sweden is acting more 
like a medieval monarch than like a modern 
king. The other day he spent several hours 
working in disguise as a stevedore, carrying 
sacks of coal from a lighter. It is said that he 
proposes mingling with working men in other 
occupations, that he may learn something of 
their point of view. If he carries out his pur- 
pose, he ought to be a better king for the 
experience. 


ERMAN school authorities who have been 

watching the experiment of coeducation in 
that country seem to be surprised that the 
presence of girls in the same classes with boys 
has not resulted in any interference with the 
instruction, but has acted as a check on the ill- 
bred, and as an incentive to the ambitious. 
And, the report of the Berlin experiment con- 
tinues, the girls have studied as earnestly and 
as successfully as the boys. ‘Those familiar 
with American public schools knew all that 
long ago. 


ba IS three years since the junior member of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, Mr. 
Justice Moody, took his seat on the bench, and 
there have been only three new justices in ten 
years. Judge Horace H. Lurton of Tennessee 
has been appointed to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Mr. Justice Peckham. The 
selection of a justice of that court is one of the 
most important acts a President has to perform, 
since to the court is entrusted the duty of 
requiring that the laws shall not transgress the 


Constitution. 
A GOOD Cheer Society which is national in 
scope and will eventually be national, and 
perhaps international, in membership, has re- 
cently been established through the efforts of a 
young woman from Seattle. The purpose is 
to carry good cheer everywhere, but especially 
to convalescents in and from the hospitals; not 
the dispensing of charity, but the exhibition 
of interest, friendly feeling and sympathy, is 
the aim. The society has been incorporated in 
New York, and lodges already exist in New 
York, Boston, Chicago and Seattle. The mem- 
bership is composed wholly of women, and is 
unlimited. 


T= neglect by missionaries of the important 
function of advertising themselves and their 
work is the subject of a vigorous letter by Dr. 
Wilfred Grenfell, published in the Outlook. 
The noted missionary to the Labrador fishermen 
says with truth that men and women rush for 
seats and pay high prices to see and hear an 





explorer lecture, or any other man who has done 
anything requiring pluck or heroism. No men 
perform more heroic deeds than missionaries, 
and none have more interesting experiences, yet 
the stories of their work do not reach the mass 
of the reading public. Doctor Grenfell believes 


the missionaries should cultivate the art of | ing 


lecturing, gather pictures for lantern-slides, and 
write ‘‘at regular rates’’ for the secular press. 


HAT is the cost of war? It is hard to 

tell, for the losses sustained by trade and 
the. devastation wrought by the contending 
armies can never be tabulated. Nor does the 
expense cease with the declaration of peace. 
Our own country is still paying out nearly 
two hundred millions a year on account of 
the Civil War, ended almost half a century ago. 
The French minister of finance has made an 
attempt to estimate what the war with Ger- 
many cost France, and fixes the amount at ten 
billions of dollars. A high price to pay for a 
few months of war, ending at last in complete 
national humiliation. 


* 


ONE OR THE OTHER. 


Triumph, or else yield to clamor ; 
Be the anvil or the hammer. 
From the German. 


* ¢ 


IRISH HOME RULE. 


HE definite declaration of Premier Asquith 
5 i for a policy ‘‘which, while explicitly safe- 

guarding the supreme, indivisible author- 
ity of the imperial Parliament, can set up in 
Ireland a system of full self-government as 
regards purely Irish affairs,’’ is joyously hailed 
by the home rule party as meaning the complete 
triumph of their cause in the near future. 

Home rule for Ireland was abolished by the 
act of union, passed in 1800, but an agitation 
for repeal began almost immediately, and was 
continued under the leadership of O’Connell, 
until it failed in 1848. It was accompanied by 
violence and conspiracy, which kept Ireland in 
a most py state. 

Since 1870 the movement for home rule has 
been on the higher level of constitutional activ- 
ity, and has been a most important factor in 
British politics in all that period. Until his 
death, in 1879, the leader of the party in Par- 
liament was Isaac Butt, whose mild course did 
not arouse either England or Ireland as did the 
obstruction policy of the brilliant Parnell, who 
followed him. The cause of home rule soon 
merged into the land agitation, which gave it 
added strength. 

Parnell held the balance of power, and in 
1886 Gladstone adopted home rule as a Liberal 
policy. His famous bill was defeated, how- 
ever, three hundred and forty-three to three 
hundred and thirteen. A split in the Irish 
Nationalist party checked the movement, but 
in 1893, when Gladstone was premier again, 
his bill passed the Commons, three hundred 
and one to two hundred and sixty-seven. In 
the Lords it received only forty-one votes out of 
four hundred and sixty. Lord Rosebery, who 
became premier in succession to Gladstone, pro- 
fessed adherence to the cause, but did nothing 
for it. 

During the long period of Conservative power 
—from 1895 till 1906—the agitation continued, 
but fruitlessly. Now the Irish factions are 
more united than formerly, under the able 
leadership of John E. Redmond. 


* »* 
ENDOWED BROTHERHOOD. 


R. TAFT, as president of the American 

M National Red Cross, has issued an 

appeal for an endowment of two million 

dollars for the association. Informally, he has 

said that he should like an endowment of five 
millions instead of two. 

If the American philanthropists respond to 
his appeal, America will have an association 
ready at a moment’s notice to respond effect- 
ively to any call for help. The Red Cross was 
originally organized to provide relief for those 
injured in battle; but the American branch, 
founded by Clara Barton in 1881, planned to 
relieve suffering from any disaster, whatever its 
origin, and the international Red Cross soon 
expanded its field of relief in the same way. 

The American association has done effective 
work in behalf of the sufferers, beginning with 
those in the Michigan forest fires in 1881, and 
extending to the Italians rendered homeless 
by the great Calabrian earthquake. Within 
five years it has spent nearly five million 
dollars, received from voluntary contributions. 
The endowment is needed so that it may have 
funds ready to give instant relief, instead of 
having to wait until kindly persons have made 
contributions. 

Germany has provided its Red Cross with 
more than seven million dollars for carrying on 
its work, and Japan with more than eight 
millions. The American Red Cross has less 
than a hundred and twenty thousand dollars. 

It is the present fashion for rich men to en- 
dow great charities. It is probable that more 
money has been given for this purpose in 
America within the present generation than in 
the whole previous history of the country. 
Only a few weeks ago a man left more than a 
million dollars for the study of the cause and 





cure of cancer; a hundred thousand dollars 
has lately been offered as a reward for a cure 
for consumption ; and other large gifts are now 
yielding funds used in the search for the cure 
of a score of other human ailments. Educa- 
tional endowments, also, are constantly grow- 


How much wholesomer and purer the world 
will be from the fruits of all this endowed 
brotherhood no man can tell; but there will 
still remain problems to be solved calling for 
endowments from those who have profited by 
the gifts of their predecessors. 


* ¢ 


A FAIR-WEATHER FACE. 


Every smile you garner 
Serves to keep the heavens blue. 
Frank W. Taylor. 


* 


THE TALL GIRL. 


SEARCH of the garret for old-fashioned 
A clothes, ‘‘to dress up in,’’ does not yield 

so much as it once did. Behold, when 
great-grandmother’s gowns come to light, they 
are all too small for the young generation. It 
is not a mere matter of stays and busks, for if it 
were, a tightened corset-lacing might be endured 
for a single evening. But the girl of to-day is 
hopelessly taller than her forebear, and there is 
no remedy for the skirt, waist and sleeves too 
short. 

The increase in the height of American 
women has doubtless gone on steadily for fifty 
years, but measurements have altered markedly 
in the last decade. A skirt of forty-one inches 
was considered long in 1895. Now skirts of 
forty-four and forty-five inches are made by 
wholesale. Grandmother stood barely five feet 
in her shoes, but her daughter measures five 
feet four inches, and her athletic granddaughter 
measures from five feet seven to five feet eleven 
in her stockings. 

The increase in height is not an unmixed 
good. To begin with, long clothes cost more 
than short ones. Six inches added to length of 
skirt and bodice make an actual increase in the 
cost of material. Moreover, tall girls, especially 
if they are slender, are not.so easily fitted in 
the cheaper ready-made garments. The large 
sizes all seem calculated for stout women. 

Strangely enough, the average stature of the 
men of the coming generation has not increased 
so fast as that of the women, and thereare many 
men not so tall as the girls of their own age. 
Such a man fears to dance or walk or even to 
talk with a woman to whom he must look up 
physically, whatever he may prefer in her of 
moral superiority. It is little short of tragic 
when a long line of tall girls files past a group 
of short men, each avoiding the other with 
blank gaze and the secret reflection, ‘‘How I 
should look with him—her!’’ 


* ¢ 


THE MEETING OF THE GOVERNORS. 


N MAY, 1908, at the invitation of President 
Roosevelt, an informal conference of the 
governors of the various states, with other 

men of special prominence, was held in Wash- 
ington, to discuss the conservation of national 
resources. As a result of that conference a 
meeting, limited to the governors, and independ- 
ent of the President, will be held in Washington, 
January 18th, 19th and 20th. 

It seems likely that such a meeting of the 
governors will now become an annual, or at 
least a periodic event, and it is agreed that it 
will afford abundant opportunity for usefulness. 
It is strange that such conferences have not 
been held-earlier in our history, but they have 
never before been proposed on a national scale. 

There are many important questions which 
lie outside the limited scope of the Federal gov- 
ernment, and which the forty-six states as indi- 
viduals cannot well dispose of. Some of the 
vital matters upon which free discussion, tend- 
ing toward uniformity of legislation, is desirable 
are divorce, corporations, insurance, child labor, 
prison reform, contracts, mortgages, inheritance 
and income taxes, systems of conveyance, direct 
primaries and election reforms. 

Not only can the governors by getting to- 
gether in conference accomplish much toward 
the needed uniformity of state legislation, but 
in a peculiar sense, which is not true of the 
members of Congress, they are the representa- 
tives of the states and the legislatures, and their 
occasional appeal or protest may be used effect- 
ively in matters of national legislation. 

It is not a case of the states against the central 
government, for questions involving state rights 
as opposed to the rights of the general govern- 
ment are now rarely raised. It is a movement 
for a better understanding, a closer union of 
the states, and the promotion of the common 
welfare. It may be compared to the periodic 
conferences of the colonial premiers of the 
British Empire. 

* @¢ 


SMOKE PREVENTION. 

MOKE prevention is a matter which con- 
cerns the government not only in its 
paternal capacity, as trustee of the inter- 

ests of all the people, but also in its private 
capacity as a large consumer of coal in public 
buildings and in war-ships. The emission of 
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smoke is everywhere recognized by men of 
science as an evidence of imperfect combustion, 
and therefore of waste. 

With these facts in mind, the government, 
through the Geological Survey, has lately con- 
ducted a thorough investigation into the matter 
of smoke prevention. The experiments upon 
which its conclusions are based included the 
examination of more than four hundred plants, 
in thirteen of the larger cities of the country. 

The conclusions reached are to the effect that 
smoke prevention is not only economically 
desirable, but mechanically possible. The best 
results have invariably been attained through 
the use of mechanical stokers, that is, self-feed- 
ing devices, by which the fuel is passed to the 
furnace automatically, without the personal 
equation of a fireman. 

Such stokers are found also to be economical. 
Wherever they have been properly installed 
they not only reduce or abolish the objection- 
able smoke, but they also effect a saving of fuel. 
In ordinary boiler furnaces, however, only those 
coals which contain a high percentage of fixed 
carbon can be burned without smoke, except by 
expert firemen. 

The conclusion of the government tests is that 
some of the existing plants can be remodeled 
with advantage; that others can run without 
smoke only by the use of coals with the highest 
percentage of fixed carbon—that is, the highest 
priced coals ; and that in the case of other plants 
the only remedy is complete remodeling and the 
installation of mechanical stokers. 

The most hopeful thing about the report is 
the indubitable evidence that an equipment for 
smoke consumption is, in the long run, a step 
in the direction of economy. 


* 


WHAT IS ART? 

RE there, after all, any permanent artistic 
standards, any fixed principles of esthet- 
ics? Most persons will answer yes at 

onee, and proceed to dignify their own tastes 
and likings by these lofty phrases. But those 
more deliberative souls who have attended 
somewhat to the history of art will not be so 
certain. 

Fifty years ago the women of Lyons presented 
to the city of New York a copy of the familiar 
Stuart portrait of Washington, woven dexter- 
ously on a loom of their famous silk-mills. 
It was an ingenious product, quite a triumph 
of mechanical performance; and a generation 
which was sincere in its admiration of the 
marvels of machinery hung the picture conspic- 
uously in the governor’s room of the city hall. 
From that place it has now been removed by 
the Municipal Art Commission on the ground 
that it is not a work of art. 

No doubt the commission is right, but not 
many of our grandfathers would have thought 
so. In many respects their ideas differed from 
ours. They had not much use for the charm- 
ingly realistic paintings of the Dutch school, 
over which modern connoisseurs rave, and they 
had the authority of so famous a critic as Rus- 
kin for their opinion. It was little else than 
blasphemy in those days to speak of Rembrandt 
in the same breath with Raphael. 

They had got over thinking Beethoven the 
rank anarchist in music their own fathers had 
believed him, but they would have stopped 
their ears in horror at the sounds which kindle 
the emotions of advanced musical critics to-day. 

If, in addition to these perfectly defensible 
artistic views, they chose to think that things 
like the silken portrait of the immortal George 
or the homely Rogers groups were art, and 
their own somber and ponderously carved fur- 
niture more beautiful than the graceful designs 
of Chippendale and Heppelwhite, is it quite 
sure that they were wholly astray? 

**It’s clever, but is it art?’’ queries Mr. 
Kipling in one of his ballads, The world is 
always asking that disturbing question, and it 
seldom gives the same answer for two genera- 
tions in succession. 


PINAL anesthesia, that is, insensibility to pain 
produced by the injection of a drug into the 
spinal tract, has been receiving considerable atten- 
tion lately from the activity of Doctor Jonnesco, 
a Roumanian surgeon, in using stovaine and 
strychnia for that purpose. These drugs, in con- 
nection, produce local insensibility to pain without 
destroying consciousness. The Roumanian sur- 
geon has been using them in London and in New 
York, to exhibit their effects for the benefit of the 
medical profession. The medical papers do not 
agree on the safety or success of the anesthetic 
in all cases, but hope that further study may 
remove the present objections. Spinal anesthesia, 
however, is supposed to have been used first by 
Dr. J. L. Corning, an American surgeon, in 1885. 
Doctor Corning experimented on rabbits and dogs 
with injections of cocaine in the spinal tract. 
Later he tried it upon a man with such success 
that for two hours after the injection the patient 
had no feelingin hislegs. But cocaine and kindred 
drugs have a depressing effect on the heart. The 
Roumanian surgeon uses strychnia to counteract 
this effect. ee 
OST extraordinary are the facts discovered 
by Sir Ernest Shackleton’s antarctic expedi- 
tion concerning the persistence of microscopical 
life under adverse conditions of temperature. 
One of the lakes near the winter quarters at Cape 
Royds did not thaw at all during the two summers 








the expedition passed there. Through the fifteen 
feet of ice which covered that lake a shaft was 
sunk, and at the bottom of the water seaweed 
was found growing, and on the weed were several 
species of living rotifers, which are among the 
most minute and rudimentary forms of animal 
life. More wonderful still, these eréatures were 
exposed to temperatures below zero, thawed out 
again, refrozen and dried; but when thawed and 
moistened once more, they were as active as ever. 
Dried and placed in a bottle, they were immersed 
in boiling water, and afterward in a frozen gas at 
a temperature of one hundred and fourteen degrees 
below zero,—Fahrenheit,—without sensibly affect- 
ing their vitality. It appears that these tiny 
animals ean sustain life indefinitely at forty 
degrees below zero, although, of course, their 
vital functions are suspended until more favor- 
able temperatures arrive. 


THE EDUCATION OF ARABELLA. 


RS. LYON lifted the embroidery from the 
work-table at her side and began stitching at 
a long, fine strip of linen with dainty fingers. 

“Do you know,” she said, holding it up for closer 
inspection, “do you know, Edwin, that Arabella 
looks simply lovely in white?” 

Mr. Lyon was so deeply absorbed in his editorial 
that he merely uttered a casual, disinterested 
“Indeed!” 

“Yes,” went on Arabella’s mother, her enthu- 
siasm quite unquenched by lack of sympathy. 
“She looks like an angel in white, really; I can’t 
help thinking how lovely she will be when she 
graduates. I’m planning her a gown that will be 
a dream ; frills and insertion, and all done by hand. 
Of course it will be a pity to hide it when she wears 
her cap and gown, but it must show underneath a 
little, and — 

Mr. Lyon, now thoroughly aroused, laid aside 
his newspaper. “If you’re talking about Arabella 
going to college,” he said, grimly, ‘“‘you might as 
well give it up at once. I shall never give my 


consent, never! Ihave always said that no daugb- |. 


ter of mine should go to college, and I see no 
-Teason now why I should change my mind.” 

“But, Edwin,” pleaded his wife, “you know 
how disappointed I was when I couldn’t go —” 

“It was your greatest charm for me,” gallantly 
interrupted Mr. Lyon. 

“And I have always tried so hard to catch up 
with the other girls,” went on Mrs. Lyon, unheed- 
ingly. ‘The literary clubs I’ve belonged to and 
the lectures I’ve attended — 

“The one blot on your otherwise perfection,” 
interrupted Mr. Lyon again, not so wisely this 
time, but his wife kept steadily to her theme. 

“And I’m forever driven with the fear that I 
won’t know things, and—and I’m not going to 
have Arabella like that, and she’s going to col- 
lege!” 

“Not if I have any influence with her!” said 
Arabella’s father, and he clutched his paper so 
firmly that it absolutely rattled. ‘Give her all the 
pretty, frilly frocks you want to, but don’t, don’t 
put her in competition with men. Let her have 
the feminine, domestic virtues —”’ 

“Now, Edwin, that’s nonsense, and you know it 
is!” answered Mrs. Lyon, with just as much 
emphasis. “Susy Lee went to college, and she 
married a poor man, and her housekeeping’s 
faultless; and as for Lena Melleny, who didn’t go, 
well, she never knew anything and she never 
will. Why, she doesn’t even keep Arnold’s socks 
darned! It’s all the woman herself; college 
doesn’t make a bit of difference.” 

“Well, all I’ve got to say,’ began Mr. Lyon, 
half-rising in his excitement, “is —’ But his 
words of eloquent wisdom will never be known, 
for a sleepy “yi-yi-yiing’ cry came from farther 
down the passage. 

“There’s Arabella now!” said Mrs. Lyon, get- 
ting up to leave the room. “I knew you’d wake 
her! You always do when you get so excited.” 
Her voice trailed reproachfully down to the nurs- 
ery, and in a moment more she came back with a 
blinking, rosy baby cuddled tight in her arms, for 
Arabella was just eight months old, and the united 
ages of her parents amounted, possibly, to fifty 
years. 

Then something of the absurdity of their argu- 
ment flashed across Mrs. Lyon’s whimsical mind. 

“And Arabella not a year old! Aren’t we 
sillies?” she demanded. Arabella crowed loudly 
in answer as her mother pulled out the frills of 
her white little “nighty.” ‘Never mind, that was 
a real college yell, wasn’t it, daughter?” 

Mr. Lyon laughed and returned to his paper. 
“Well, I’ll have to agree with you in one thing, 
Bess,” he said, as he gazed proudly at the fat bone 
of contention, “‘Arabella certainly does look cork- 
ing in white!” 

¢ ¢ 


A DOUBTFUL REBUKE. 


N A certain little New England village in the 
population of which Quakers were long pre- 
dominant, their influence kept the Fourth of July 
“safe and sane” for many years before the present 
movement to that end was inaugurated. But new 
people brought new ways, and the Fourth grew 
noisier and noisier. 

Little Lucy, brought up in the home of her 
Quaker grandparents, heard, as the day ap- 
proached, much condemnatory talk of the violent 
and dangerous manner in- which “the world’s 
people” were wont to celebrate. 

She was a shy, odd, quiet child, and when, on 
the eventful morning, she was missed just as the 
racket began, the first thought of her elders was 
that she had been frightened into hiding. But at 
noon she appeared, running in from the long ter- 
raced garden, her hair blowing, her eyes bright, 
her little face radiant. 

“‘Where has thee been, child?” asked her grand- 
mother. ‘We were becoming troubled about 
thee.” 

“Thee needn’t have worried, grandmother,” was 
the confident reply. ‘I haven’t been outside the 
garden, and I have been quiet and orderly, as thee 
told me, and I have borne witness against un- 
seemly tumult besides. Henry Smith’s garden 
runs back to ours, thee knows, and he has been 





behaving riotously all the morning, and I have 
been sitting on a fence-post, watching him riot. 

“T told him when he began, ‘Henry, thee ought 
to be ashamed!’ And every time he set off a 
cracker I said, ‘O Henry!’ And when he fired a 
pistol I told him weapons were wicked. But he 
kept right on rioting, and this afternoon he is 
going to riot some more, and I have promised to 
sit on the post and rebuke him again.” 

A dismayed grandmother, discerning the spirit 
beneath the letter of rebuke, forbade ; and Henry 
was deprived of his audience. 

Boys are, of course, the chief promoters and 
victims of our too explosive Fourth, but the innate 
instinct for explosiveness is not theirs alone. It 
was an angelic blue-eyed cherub of a tiny girl who, 
at the close of the first celebration she was old 
enough to share, when the last torpedo was 
exploded, the last cartridge fired, the last firework 
set off, on the glorious day, looked eagerly up- 
ward, still quivering with excitement, and cried 
aloud to the silver orb, floating in the heavens like 
one more beautiful balloon: 

“O moon, moon—bust !” 


* © 


PRINCESS JULIANA. 


ITTLE Juliana, the small princess of Holland, 
is the most important person in that happy 
kingdom, declares Frederick Palmer in Collier’s. 
From all parts of that little country, so small that 
if a resident wished to be a commuter in our sense 
he would have to sleep in Germany or Belgium, 
pilgrimages are made for one glimpse of the mar- 
velous child. Dutch grandmothers, with their 
barrel-like bundles of skirts and tight head- 
dresses, return to their villages, saying, ‘‘She’s 
not a bit like her father. She’s the picture of her 
mother.” In Delft they say she looks like the 
Delft babies; in Volendam, like the Volendam 
babies. 
There is no danger of Juliana being spoiled. On 


the contrary, the whole nation of self-appointed 
parents are looking on critically to see that she is 


not. 
nGier daily life will be as carefully appointed as 
t of a West Point cadet. She may not go for 
vacations to Denmark, where gather the royalty 
of half a dozen nations, the Netherlands amon 
the rest, and enjoy a human, natural and restfu 
time, like poor people at a picnic, or rich people at 
an Adirondack camp. 
The average American girl knows more conven- 
tional gaiety in a week she will know ina 
ear. She is too much and too carefully beloved 
have a good time. 
Of course she must learn to knit, or offend all 
the women of Holland. Her mother, it ss said, is 
the richest woman a3 own right in Euro 


which means that J will have a great de to 
give to the r, but little to spend on herself, if 
.| she a4. Imina’s example. 


Her father is German, her grandmother is Rus- 
sian, but she is all Dutch to fF the Dutch. They 
have made her so by law and by faith. Inher 
looks and acts they see a mirror of their national 
traits. Some even find a likeness to William the 
— which is no compliment to her beauty, 
according to the standards of outsiders. She 
refuses to yield her rattle at the nurse’s command, 


and stiffens her lips and sets her chin firmly. That | 


is character, Dutch character! 
* 


THE MINISTER’S WOOD -PILE. 


HE old New England preacher, says Mrs. Alice 

Morse Earle in the Sunday-School Times, 
could not afford to use candles. In the home of one 
well-known minister the wife always knitted, the 
children ciphered and studied, and the husband 
wrote his sermon by the flickering light of pine- 
knots, with his scraps of sermon paper placed on 
the side of the great leathern bellows as it lay in 
his lap. 


Generally the minister had a his Ta of wood,—it 


was , eaes , # his salary,—and his Le were ex- 
poe be always of good hard wood. One 
rifty parson, while watching a farmer unload 


his rear 4 &, contribution, remarked : 
retty so! ft wood?” 
“Amd dow 


sermons?” was the sharp = 

In some towns a day a which was 
called a “wood spell when | t — ordered that 
the parson’s door; 
ona =. the farmers had a yt. midwinter 
gat 
The Rev. oe aon Williams of Longmeadow 
made a note of the “‘wood-sleddings” in his dia 
in 1757: “Neighbors sledded wood for me an 
shewed a Good Humour. I rejoice at it. The 
—_ Dless them that are out of humour and brot 


nerhe al did not always come in when needed. 
One November Sunday the v. Mr. French of 
over gave out this notice in his pulpit: 
“T will write two discourses and deliver them in 
this on pe = — saivi ng day P provided 
I can manage to ou! 


* 


WARNING ROYALTY. 


N MANY ways England is quite as real a democ- 

racy as the United States. A story about the 
young prince, Edward, told in the Atlanta Consti- 
tution, illustrates well this point. He was sent to 
school at Osborne. He had just arrived, and was 
wandering about the grounds, when he was ac- 
costed by another small boy, who had already 
been a term at Osborne. 

“Hello!” said the other boy, who was the son 
of a captain in the navy. “You’re a new boy. 
What’s your name?” 

“Edward,” the little pee oes 

“Edward what, stupid?” id the other boy. 
“You must have another name.” 

“Edward of Wales,” said the prince. 

“Oh, so you’re that chap,” was his comment, as 
he walk “= hope you won’t put on 
much side.” 





* ¢ 


THE JUDGMENT. 


& LONG as art endures—and we have Longfel- 
low’s word for it that it has lasting qualities— 
the critic will scoff and the artist writhe under his 
sneers, and bitterly resent them. 


“But,” cried B., whose marines did not always 
excite favorable comment, * ‘you critics pronounce 
your judgments with final; ity, and yet know and 
_ know that you never held a brush in your 

and, and that you couldn’t paint a decent picture 
to save your life! 

“True, my r nos foheow, ” replied his tormentor, 
tranquilly. “Nor did I ever lay an iC5P> but I do 
hope I know a bad one when I taste 


we sometimes 5 Rane pretty soft 
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“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ will prevent trouble from bad teeth. [Adv. 


STAMPS 108 all diff., Transvaal, Servia, 
Brazil, Peru, Cape G.H., Mexico, 
petal. Java, etc., and Album, Sc. 1000 Finely 

diff. U.S. 25c., 1000 hinges, 
ts. wtd. 50%. List Free. 1 buy stamps. 
Seegnene, 5045 Vote Brilliante Ave ., St. Louis,Mo. 
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THE LATEST CRAZE! ¥ 


SAWYER’S BO-PEEP PUZZLE ¥ 


An evening’s fun for all the family. 
Mailed for 10 cts., stamps or silver. 


cate Sst Bat.8, 88 mest Bt. Besteny Mass. 


£5 




















A Hot Breakfast 


of delici Breakfact 


Ralston Food, rich in 
food value, starts the day right for child and 
grown-up. The children’s breakfast is mostly 





celd. Steaming ‘Ralston’ fortifies against the trip 


to school. Get Pree Sample at grocer’s. Makes 
six dishes. 
it. Louis, Mo. 


PURINA MILLS, 
“Where Purity is pete 








SWE SHIP OK APPROVAL 


hout a cent daposts, prepay the freight 
w'and allow 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 

IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn 
ourunheard-of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1910 model bicycles. 












FACTORY PRICES =ii;c0' 
a pair of tires from any one at any price | 


until you write for ourlarge Art Catalo 
and learn our wonderful proposition © 
first sample bicycle going to your town. 


everywhere are 
making big 

RIDER AGENTS sctine’ 
money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
We Sell cheaper than any other factory. 
ES, Coaster-Brake rear 
wheels, lamps. repairs and all sundries at Aa// usual 
prices. Do Not Wait; write to-day for our special offer. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. P50,Chicago 














For Home-Made Garments 


Use the fabrics made 
only by the 


. e 
King Philip 
* 
Mills, 
A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth. 
No. 2611 Nainsook. 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth. 
Comfort Cloth. 
King Philip Cambric. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


Refuse the “‘just as good”’ and insist upon 
having the 


King Philip Mills Fabrics. 
Send for Samples. 
KING PHILIP MILLS, 27 Thomas St., New York, N.Y. 









































FREE In the Famous 
Wheat-Belt of 

FARMS Western Canada 
Soil and climate unexcelled. Schools and 
churches convenient. Thousands of Americans 
are annually making their homes in this wonder- 
ful land of sunshine. 

ANY BOY of 18 or over may get a farm 
free. Illustrated pamphlets sent post free on 


application to W. D. SCOTT, Superintendent 
of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada. 





PASTE 


STOVE POLISH 





A mirror reflects your features perfec tly. 
Why? Because it’s so smooth. Sun Pas 6 
will make a mirror-smooth luster on the stove 
in the kitchen. You don’t believe it? Well, 

ou just try it and see. It —"4 old stoves 
ook like new, and does it quick too. You 
doubt it? Well, a couple of minute ‘8’ trial will 
settle it. You just get it next time. 


Morse Bros., Props. RISING SUN Stove Polish, 
Canton, Mass., U. 8. A. 











Sending a message is only half 


of the transaction. The other, and 
equally important, half consists in 
getting back the answer. 


Sometimes this is a reply to a 
question, or the acceptance or re- 
jection of a proposal. Sometimes 
it is simply an acknowledgment 
that the message has been re- 
ceived. 


The value of the message de- 
pends upon getting an answer. 


When a general manager sends 
word to a representative in a dis- 
tant city, he wants.to know that his 





man is there, that he receives the 
message, and that he will act. 


If the answer is not final, but 
raises another question, there is no 
delay. The other question can be 
settled at once. It is possible, in 
one telephone interview, to come to 
a decision which could not have 
been reached without the instan- 
taneous answer. 


Each answer is made instanta- 
neous by the Bell telephone service. 


The Bell system, with its ten 
million miles of wire, provides the 
instantaneous answer for anybody, 
anywhere, at any time. 


Increased use of the Long Distance Telephone means greater 


results in every line of human endeavor. 


efficiency means One Policy, 


Telephone 
One System, Universal Ser- 


vice. Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATE 


D COMPANIES 
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SEAMSTRESS 





yy ) Jeannie Pendleton sving ) 


ER little cottage, berry-brown, 
Looks on the street of Tinkletown ; 

Her little needle, sharp and bright, 
Bobs up and down from morn till night ; 
Her banded wheel is just a blur, 
So busily it turns for her. 
Scarce louder than the humming-bird 
That round her flowers this morning whirred, 
It works right well, this brisk machine, 
Doing the bidding of the queen. 


To see her, all a day of toil, 

Pause not except to drip the oil 
Round screw and bearing, or to bring 
The iron, sleek and sputtering 

To do its office—is to see 

But little sign of sovereignty. 

But wait! A patron hurries in 

To stand in awe while hand and pin 
Join fast the pieces of her gown. 

No word the artist says—a frown 
Must take the place of smiles to-day ; 
Her snapping scissors must not stay 
Until this crisis shall be past— 

Pray, is she not a queen at last? 


She’s sewed for many a village mite 

Its christening-gown of lacy white ; 

She’s sewed—and damped it with a tear— 
Its last white frock, uncrumpled, sheer. 
She orders what each bride shall wear 
With most expert and final air. 

Who dares consider foreign aid, 

The heresy of “ready-made,” 

Before her knowing, dauntless mien? 
Old, faded, poor, she still is queen. 


She’s seen a street of plank and clay 
Smooth to cement of neatest gray; 

For farmers’ wagons jogging down, 

A motor blaring through the town. 

“Times change,” she says, and changes, too, 
Her well-worn patterns for the new, 

Yet, trustful of her own good skill, 

Swings out her sign and queens it still. 


Long live and prosper, little queen! 
Should they depose you, it would mean 
Some pangs for us when we should pass 
Where strut your poppies in the grass, 
Or your sweet peas—pink fairies—fill 
That tumbler on your window-sill ; 

Or, when the north wind claps your pane, 
Your coal-fire bustles up again. 

Long may you fashion what we wear, 
And clip and plan with proper care— 
No stranger with contemptuous frown 
Usurp your throne in Tinkletown! 


*® ¢ 


“THE VALLEY OF BACA.” 
aK “Y Si mean —’’ Catharine 





Macey asked, slowly. 
**T mean,’’ the doctor 
answered, gravely, ‘‘that you 
had better send for some friend 
at once.’’ 

The girl lay very still for 
several minutes. The doctor’s 
keen eyes, watching, saw the slow tears gather, 
but that was all. Presently she spoke: 

“Tt isn’t dying. I have known that for 
some time. It was only that it seems so—lone- 
some. I haven’t a relative in the world nearer 
than a cousin, and not a friend to whom I 
could send. It is very foolish of me’’—with a 
small, brave, appealing smile—‘‘to care for that 
now, isn’t it?’’ 

The doctor’s hand closed over the thin one 
with stanch friendship in its firm touch. He 
had seen many young lives meet their sentence ; 
he had never seen one meet it more bravely. 

‘*That is where you are wrong,’ he said. 
‘*You have three friends, at least. I am one, 
Miss Baker is another. The third will come 
to you to-day.’’ 

The girl’s eyes opened wide in astonishment. 
‘*A-friend of mine—coming to-day? Who can 
it be? Why, there isn’t anybody.’’ 

The doctor had risen now, and stood smiling 
down upon her. 

‘*You will know more before night. Now I 
want you to promise to eat all that Miss Baker 
brings you. Will you?’”’ 

‘*Yes,’’? Catharine answered. There was a 
bright spot of excited color in each cheek. 
What would she not do for a friend to help her 
ddwn the unknown way of these last weeks? 

She took what the nurse brought, and then 


lay quietly locking out at the great geranium | 


hedge beyond her window. Presently she slept 
a little. She woke at the sound of a light 
knock and a low voice. ‘‘May I come in, dear ?’’ 

**Please,’’ the girl gasped. If she should be 
a disappointment—this unknown friend! 

The door opened softly, and the two faced 
each other—the gray-haired woman with the 
brave, sweet, serene face, and the girl who had 
80 little time to live. The girl gave a little cry. 

“Oh, how did you know how I wanted you— 
when I never had seen you?’’ 

She was taken home to Mrs. Dana’s that 
afternoon. The next day she waited impatiently 
for the doctor. 

*“‘Who is she??? was her eager question. 
Tell me all. ‘ How did she come to me? It 


JHE 'VILLAGE| 





is the most wonderful thing that ever happened 


in my life. It is so beautiful to have it—at the | j, 


last !’’ 

The doctor nodded; he had known how it 
would be. He told the story briefly—of the fight 
for the life of an only daughter, of the defeat 
at the end, of the love which immediately 
turned its own sorrow into service. For six 
years now this woman had been giving herself 
to other girls who were fighting their sad 
battle with the same foe. Each, till death or 
recovery put an end to the need, became her 
daughter, with full rights to all her care and 
devotion. 

The sick girl, who was no longer alone, mur- 
mured a few words. 

‘*‘What did you say ?’’ the doctor asked. 

Catharine looked up at him, smiling. ‘‘It 
was just a bit out of one of the Psalms,’’ she 
said. ‘‘It made me think of Mrs. Dana, ‘Who 
passing through the valley of Baca, make it a 


well,’ ”’ 
“ 

| from me in the sunlight, washing his face like 

a cat, move a couple of steps into the shade, 

and fade away like the Cheshire cat in ‘Alice in 
Wonderland’; but what is more extraordinary is 
that he can move without some dry leaf or stalk 
crackling to betray him,” says a writer in the 
London Times. 


* & 


THE LORD OF THE JUNGLE. 
HAVE seena tiger, sitting up a hundred yards 


“Often in a beat in the middle of the hot season | 


the inexperienced sportsman’s heart is in his 
mouth as he hears the crushing of a dead leaf, the 
slow, sey tread of what seems some heavy 
animal; but it is only ‘moa,’ the peacock, the first 
to move ahead of the beaters. Then after a period 
of strained watching, when the eye can and does 
detect the move of the tiniest bird, the quiver of a 
leaf, suddenly, without a sound, the great beast 
stands before you. 

‘He does not always care to move quietly, but 
when he does death is not more silent. 

“The question of how a white or otherwise ab- 
normally marked tiger can take its prey is sim- 
pitted by the fact that as a general rule the tiger 

lis at night or at dawn or dusk, and that it is 
only the Fe ye | tiger who takes his lordly 
toll of the village cattle by day. 

“A gain, that wonderful voice, the most mournful 
sound in es which literally hushes the 
jungle and fills the twilight with horror, is a pow- 
erful aid to him in his hunting. Often I have 
heard it. The memory of one occasion is as vivid 
as the moment when it held me spellbound. 

“T was stalking sambur in the evening in a glade 
in the forest, when suddenly, from not fifty yards 
above me, rang out a long, low, penetrating moan 
which seemed to fill the jungle with at critying 
thrill, and fora moment made the heart stand still. 

“The native shikaree, who in spite of Mowgli’s 
contempt may know something of jungle ways, 
believes that deer, hearing the “ay voice, 
and unable from the reverbera nai of the 
sound to locate the position of their enemy, stand 
or lie still, and so give him the chance of stalking 


his prey. 

“Phere is probably some truth in this, for unless 
you are following the tiger and have seen him, it is 
almost impossible from the sound alone to tell 
with any certainty where he is.” 








& 
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MADE FOR SERVICE. 


’ HIS is a beautiful old house,” said the 
¥ young man who had been ushered into 
Squire Lothrop’s study, to see him “on a 
matter of business.” The squire nodded gravely, 
and waited for him to proceed. 


‘“‘With so many valuable books and articles of 
what I should judge priceless worth,” continued 
the young man, “‘it surprises me to see that you 
have only the most ordinary sort of fastening for 
your windows.” ’ 

“Those catches are just for ornament,” said the 
squire, quietly. **I never lock them.” 

‘My dear sir!” cried the — man. “The 
— are simply running in the face of danger! The 

act that your neighbors are honest has pothing to 

do with it. The country is riddled with skilled 

burglars at this season of the year. Now I have 

—- little appliance which insures absolute 
e a 


sa 

“You needn’t say any more,” ponent the 
squire. “Perhaps it may be time forme to put on 
some extra contrivance. As you’re a younger 
man than I, perhaps you’ll step out on the piazza 
and lift one of these windows as the burglar might 
—noiselessly.” 

“Certainly,” said the young man, and he stepped 
briskly out to the piazza. 

“They seize the window like this,” he said, ‘‘and 
raise—raise— Ugh! Why, there’s no raise ¢o this 
window!” 

“No,” said Gouive Lothrop, ‘I thought not. That 
old inside nail-head spring, painted over like the 
window-frame, has been in something over a hun- 
dred years. { don’t know who invented it, or 
whether there was ever a patent on it. But I 
guess you’re about as skilled as anybody that’ll 


try to ft in. 

‘Tl hand your bag right out through the 
window ; it opens easily from the right side. Good- 
day. sir! There’s a group of modern houses down 
below here where maybe they’ll buy your fasten- 
ers; they’ve bought four other kinds.’ 


A MAN OF REAL COURAGE. 


HE horse dragging a street piano along the 
main thoroughfare of a large New England 
city was so evidently inadequate to his task 

that people turned and looked at it. Some 
laughed,—it was a funny sight to them to see such 
a raw-boned, half-starved rat of a horse dragging 
the gaudy instrument, with a fat man tramping 
sturdily along beside it,—but others looked seri- 
ous. Something ought to be done aboutit. The 
thing was an outrage, and why did not the police 
attend toit? But whether they smiled or frowned, 
nobody took any definite action. 

Two young men came along the sidewalk to- 

ther. They looked at the spectacle in disgust, 

ut were going on their way like the others, when 
one of them hesitated, and then stopped abruptly. 

“Why doesn’t some get that fat villain’s 
name, and have the society that looks after animals 
take that beast away from him?” he demanded 
sharply of his companion. 

The other smiled. 

**Why don’t you?” he asked, pertinently. 

“Well, why don’t 1?” The other drew a lon 
breath. “Because I’m afraid of having the crow 
call me a ‘butter-in.’ That’s the trouble with 
most of us. I wouldn’t be afraid to stand up in 
front of any man in sight in an out-and-out fight; 
and as for that man, either of us could turn him 





over and spank him without taking our coats off. 
But we're all afraid of being considered chicken- 
earted. 

“Right you are, Billy,” agreed his companion. 
“But don’t see just what you’re gone to do 


about it. 

“What I am going to do about it,” exclaimed 
Billy, “is to kick myself across the street, and 
take the first steps toward separating that man 
from his horse! And I’m not 
care & yy Ay ~ sees me Soins 

True to his determination, the young man strode 
across the street and stopped the procession. A 
moment later, and a little crowd of interested spec- 
tators concealed him from his companion. The 
crowd w. Presently it attracted the attention 
of a distant policeman, who hurried up and forced 
his way into it. There were signs of lively dis- 
cussion ; then the crowd melted, and Billy rejoined 
his companion. 

“That horse,” he remarked, triumphantly, “is 
now going to handed over to the society that 
takes care of ’em. I felt like a fool while I was 
doing it, but I’m glad I did it.” 


going to let myself 


SONG OFS 
EXPECTANCY 


— By fofin @B. Tahh 





IME will tell us: only wait; 
He alone the secret knows, 
He alone the Delphic gate 
Shuts, or open throws. 


Time will tell us.’ Kind is he: 
Sorrow wins not by delay, 

But the wine of Joy to be 
Ripens day by day. 


® © 
BEING NEIGHBORLY. 


HEN Mrs. Calloway met Mrs. Deeson in 

the market one morning, and inquired 

for the news of the people in her block, 
it came to light that the Carolsons, who used to be 
neighbors of the Calloways, now held that rela- 
tionship to the Deesons. Naturally, the character 
of the Carolsons as a family and as individuals 
was shortly under discussion. Mrs. Deeson, who 
admitted somewhat grudgingly that she supposed 
that the Carolsons were “pleasant enough,” then 
turned confidential, and recited a story which the 
Chicago News prints: 


“Mrs. Carolson is at Shadow Lake now, isn’t 
she?” Mrs. Calloway had asked. 

“Yes,” said the other woman, “and she never 
said a word to me about it before she went. I saw 
Mr. Carolson weeding the pansies the other morn- 
ing, and I called out, just to be neighborly, ‘Your 

e gone away?’ . 

“He grunted something that might have meant 
either ‘yes’ or ‘no.’ I went on: 

“*You’d better fo away, too, and stay over Sun- 
day with her. I’ll look after your house.’ He 
gave another grunt. 

oan not stay until the following Monday?’ I 


asked. 
“*Thank you!’ he growled. ‘I wish my firm was 
as generous as you are.’ Then he went into the 


ouse. 

“A little while after that my daughter met him 
on the street carrying a suit case, so I knew he 
had taken my advice. 

“**T suppose he won’t be home for ten days. He 
must have gone in a hurry, for he didn’t tell me a 
thing about his going,’ I said to my daughter. 

“TI had so much work to do that I could give 
little time to their place. Still, I like to be neigh- 
borly, so early the next morning I went over and 
= all their pansies. Then seeing that Mr. 

‘arolson hadn’t — the milk or his paper, I 
—— — to both. Afterward I telephone 
to the milkman not to leave any more milk. 

“T ran to the door every time I heard their bell 
ring, and explained to the caller that the family 

one away for ten days. It was a lot of 
trouble, for I had to keep watching all the time.” 

**You always have such a sense of responsibility 
when Fy neighbors are away, Mrs. Deeson,” 
said Mrs. may A 

“Well, I try to do my duty by everybody. Late 
in the afternoon a boy came with a suit case. I 
called to him that there was no use ringing the 
Carolsons’ bell, as they wouldn’t be at home 





for 


n days. 
“*T had special orders to bring these clothes to- | see t) 


ys, said The boy. ‘Won’t you take them in— 
lar to collect?’ 

**T don’t meddle with Mr. Carolson’s clothes,’ 
Isaid. ‘Bring’em backin ten days.’ Then I shut 
the door. You have to be firm with boys like that. 
They’d argue all day if you’d let ’em, and I had 
my inner to get. 

“We had just sat down to the table when my 
nae said, ‘Who’s that picking the Carolsons’ 
pansies?’ 

“*Here, you!’ I called. And if it wasn’t Mr. 
Carolson hi mself, looking madder than a hatter! 

“*Some one has picked them all!’ he snorted. 

***T thought you were away,’ I said. 

“ «That accounts for the milk and the papers, I 
suppose. Perhaps you’ve the clothes that I am 
waiting for?’ 

“*T sent them back —’ I began; but I didn’t get 
a chance to finish the sentence. If I told you 
what he said—I could hardly believe my ears! 
Some people are hard to please, aren’t they, Mrs. 
Calloway?” 


da 
= 
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THE FIRST AMERICAN TOWN CLOCK. 


HE first American town clock was set up in 
| the steeple of a Guilford, Connecticut, 
church about two hundred years ago. Made 
almost entirely of wood, it was built by a Yankee 
mechanical genius, Ebenezer Parmelee. A writer 
in the New York Sun tells how it came about that 
Guilford was the first town in the United States to 
own a town clock. 


This little village was founded by the Rev. Henry 
Whitfield in the fall of 1639. He was a clergyman 
of the Church of England, and came to this country 
for more religious | . He had not been here 
long before the First Church was founded. The 
society is still in existence. 

The members of his flock met with him at his 
home, which is now the State Historical Museum. 
In 1643 the first church building was erected on 
Guilford Green, and stood until early in 1700, when 
a new edifice was put up to replace the old build- 
ing, torn down. 

ust as soon as the new church was finished 
members of the congregation began to make plans 


‘sexton of the church had to operate a Monday 
ie 


memes. Dials were placed on four sides of the 
8 le. ; 

enever the clock got out of order Parmelee 
was called upon by the church committee to repair 
it. After some years of labor of this kind, his 
services as clock tinker were rewarded by the 
citizens of Guilford, who voted on December 15, 
1741, to free from service in town offices so 
long as he continued to keep the clock ticking. 
ec = clock did service till a new one replaced 

n 


830. 

Amid the cobwebs and owls it was left neglected 
and forgotten for years. Then somebody asked 
what become of the old timepiece, and search- 
ing parties found it, covered with the dust of a 
century, in the church tower. With it were the 
weights, composed of barrels of stones, that had 
been used for years to run it. 

About three years ago it was voted at_a church 
meeting to lend the clock to the local historical 
society, and in a few weeks it took its final journey 
to the old Whitfield house, now a museum. 


* © 


DIFFICULT CONVERSATION. 


HE American traveller, as a rule, is well 
T informed as to all that concerns a stranger 

far from his own country; but he sometimes 
finds it difficult to understand why any other lan- 
guage than that of his native land should be used. 
Two Americans travelling in Germany wanted to 
send a telegram, and went to the office. The 
operator could not speak a word of English, the 
Americans were ignorant of German, and after 
a conversation in which each party politely 
explained matters to the further mystification of 
the other, one of the Americans turned to his com- 
panion and said: 


“Well, Jim, take one of those blanks and write 
out we message. Then he’ll understand it well 
enough. 

This “Jim” did, but the operator pushed back 
the paper with an amiable smile but a convincing 
shake of his head. 

he travellers looked at each other, puzzled, 
but “Jim” had an idea. 

“T tell you what I’lldo. I'll spell it out to him. 
The lunkhead can’t help but understand if the 
words are all spelled to him, letter by letter.” 

Fortunately the message was short, and the 
clerk listened politely, but without a sign of com- 
prehension. e evidently considered it another 
peculiar development of a strange language. 

Seeing no signs of understan ng. the men went 
in search of a friend who could write their message 
for them, and explained to him that the telegraph 
operator was evidently a stupid person. 

“I don’t blame him for not understanding Eng. 
lish,” said one, “but what I do blame him for is 
because he can’t tell what a word is after you’ve 
spelled it for him. That’s what I call more than 
ignorant!” 


* ¢ 


SOMETHING WORTH WHILE. 


HE news that Mount Robson, the highest 
| peak of the Canadian Rockies, has at last 
been climbed, carries the public mind to that 
region of wonderland. Nowhere can grander nor 
more stately views be found, yet the little incident 
of the locality cited by Edward Roper in “By 
Track and Trail” shows that Emerson was right 
when he said that “‘to find beauty one must carry 
it with him.” 


Mr. Roper was in full sight of the glorious array 
of mountains. Stirred by the wonderful view, he 
tried to take a few pictures which would, in a 
small way, give the world some idea of the splen- 
dor. le’he was at work with his camera, & 
little old man, who had charge of a trestle my > 
— came up and professed much interest in the 
work. 

“What are ye going to do with that picture, now, 
when ye get it done?” he asked. 

“Take it home and show it—perhaps sell it,” was 
the reply. 

“Ah, thin, I don’t see one blissid thing worth 
taking to Europe in that scenery! I'll show ye 
something worth yer while.” 

So they went up a track together, and the old 
man pointed to a cliff. 

Jie that black mark there beyant?” 

ita es.” 


“Do ye pereave the black marks one from 
it? Don’t it look like a horse, now? Can’t yer 
e the head and tail av it?” 

“Well, it is a little like.” 

“Av coorse it is! And don’t yer see aman on 
it? Sure, I do be here gazing at it always. I can 
see itis a n’ picture, so it is. And I think if 
you’d be afther taking a draft of that, it. would 
plaze them more than all them mountains. 


* 


USEFUL DEPREDATIONS. 


LD Mrs. Greenleaf never had any trouble 
O with her neighbors, new or old. “You 

expect folks to treat you about right, and 
let ’em know that you expect it, and they’ll act 
according,” she often said. 


“How did you feel when you saw that new boy 
from the corner house shaking down your pears?” 
asked a friend, for the sake of hearing Mrs. 
Greenleaf tell the story, which had already gone 
the rounds of the —— 

“Feel!” echoed the old lady. ‘Why, I felt lively 
and err I_ see most everything from the 

rch, kind of hid pone 8 I am, and the minute 

saw those brown knickerbockers of his crawling 
from their barn roof to the wall and into my Bart- 
lett pear-tree, I stepped into the house and picked 
me out a good big basket, and then I hurried 
down to the tree before it had stopped shaking. 

“*You’re a real kind boy,’ I said to him. ‘I 
resume you’ve noticed I haven’t any spry young 
olks round here. Now you give it two or three 
more good shakes, and then come down and fill 
up this basket for me, for I can’t stoop as well as 
I used, and I’ll give you a couple of nice juicy 
ones to take home to your mother; and when I go 
over to see her to-morrow, I’ll ask her if she ever 
tasted anyciias better.’ 

“T had to keep at him a little to make him shake 
hard enough,” added Mrs. Greenleaf, innocently, 
“but he did real well in the end, and I gave 
him some for himself, and told him I should know 
just where to look next time I wanted anythin 
picked—and then he went home. I don’t antici- 
pate a mite of trouble with that boy.” 











fora bell. The bell was — but then a 


In 1706 the steeple was leted, but the church 
tower looked lonely to the Guilfordites without a 
clock. There was no such thing as a town clock 
in the colonies. Ebenezer Parmelee was the me- 
chanical genius of Guilford, and the church officers 
called upon him to see what he could do in the 
clock line. 

After considerable experiment, Parmelee turned 
out the clock which has since borne his name and 
which made him famous in the colony. It is a 
big, cumbersome affair, made entirely of wood. 
It was wound by means of a big crank, which the 








A 3s to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Robert Burns. 1. Dr. Samuel Johnson. 
111. Ben Jonson. tv. Abraham Lincoln. v. Alfred 
Tennyson. vi. William Shakespeare. vii. Thom- 


as Carlyle. vill. Sir Walter Scott. 1x. John 
Milton. 
2. 1. Violet. 11. Fulton. 


3. Wren, owl, hawk, eagle, robin, heron, stork, , 
snipe, crane, macaw. 

4. 1. “There is no new thing under the sun.” 
11. “If at first you don’t succeed try, try again.” 
111. ‘*’Tis never too late to learn.” 











HIS BIRTHDAY.. 
By Zitella Cocke. 
morning I was seven years old! 
How soon Ill be a man, 
For I am growing day and night 
As fast as e’er I can. 
And, oh, the things I learn at school! 
I cannot tell them all — 
How this great earth, which looks so flat, 
Is round just like my ball. 


How countries far across the sea 
Have cities big and fine 

Where children live, who love their homes 
As much as I love mine. 

And when they play they talk in words 
I could not understand, 

And sing them, too, in merry songs 
About their fatherland. 


Already I know how to read, 
My teacher says, quite well, 

And words which seemed so long and hard 
I’m learning how to spell. 

And on the blackboard I can write 
A—e—i—o— and u, 

And make them, too, in capitals 
Which are quite plain and true. 


I’m learning all about the earth, 
And teacher says some day 

She’ll tell me things about the heaven 
And moon and Milky Way. 

But grandpa says that she don’t know 
One-half as much of heaven 

As good, obedient little boys 
Whose last birthday was seven! 


~~ go 


A NEW GAME. 
By Emma C. Dowd. 


‘7 NOTED down a new game for you 
last night,’’ said Aunt Ruth. 
‘Do you want to try it?’”’ 

‘‘Don’t we!’’ chorused the four. 

‘**Aren’t we always more than ready 
for one of your games?’’ cried Carl. 

‘*| have called it hungry beggars,’’ 
Aunt Ruth began. 

**That sounds interesting,’’ put in 
Bertha, ‘‘if people are only generous.’’ 

‘**T will begin,’’ her aunt went on, ‘‘by beg- 
ging a letter from my right-hand neighbor, and 
you will soon see how it goes. We will take 
an easy word first. Carl, I have a bead that 
I want to change into something to eat. If 
you will give me the right letter I can do it.’’ 

*‘Oh, an r will make it into bread!’’ 

‘‘Thank you. That is the letter Lneed, and 
giving me one entitles you to beg a letter of 
your right-hand neighbor. Think of some 
article of food that with the omission of a letter 
will make a different word. You will soon 
catch on, and the words will come flying to 
you.’’ 

‘*Why can’t we use the anagram letters?’’ 
asked Alice. ‘‘We could make them easily 
with them.’’ 

‘*You can, if you like, though it is better 
practise this way.’’ 

Norton ran for the letters, while Carl, who 
was always overeager to begin, said to Bertha: 

“© lady, I’m awfulhungry! Will you please 
give me a letter that will change my mare into 
something to eat?’’ 

‘Dear me, Mr. Beggar, I’d like to,’’ said 
Bertha, laughing, ‘‘but I’m afraid I can’t. 
What can it be?’’ ’ 

Norton came back with the box of letters, 
and began picking out m-a-r-e. Before Bertha 
had gained anything from her mental shifting, 
he cried out, gleefully, ‘‘Oh, I know !’’ clapping 
a hand over his letters that the rest might not 
see. 
‘* All right,’? returned his sister, good- 
naturedly, ‘‘let’s have it.’’ 

**No, no. I’ll wait,’’ he answered. 

But Bertha declared that she could never 
guess it, and begged him to tell. 

“Don’t you want a c?’’ Norton asked Carl. 

**Sure!’? 

‘*Then you can make cream,’’ said Norton. 
*‘Oh, this is fun !’’ 

Bertha’s turn passed to Norton, because she 
had not given the letter. 

‘“*Why, I don’t know what to beg for!’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘I haven’t anything thought up!’’ 

Everybody laughed, and finally, as he could 
not avail himself of the turn he had won, it 
passed to Alice, who sat on Bertha’s right hand. 

She addressed her mother: 

**Please will you give me a letter that will 
turn my rags into something nice to eat?’’ 

Even Aunt Ruth scowled for a minute over 
this word. Then her face brightened. But 
Mrs. Chapin shook her head. 

**T shall have to get used to this,’’ she said. 

She could not guess it, and turned to Norton, 
who was busy with his letters. 

“Oh, I can’t!’’ he cried. ‘‘I’m trying to 











get a word for myself, so I won’t lose another 
turn.’”’ 

So Aunt Ruth had to give it. ‘‘Will a u do, 
to make sugar?’’ she said, smiling. 

**Of course it will,’’ said Alice. 

It was Aunt Ruth’s turn again. 

“T have some prints,’’ she said, “that I 
can turn into some vegetables, if you will only 
give me a letter to put with them.’’ 

‘*Prints into vegetables,’’ mused Carl. ‘‘Po- 
tatoes, carrots, pumpkins, radishes, parsnips, 
turnips—oh, you want a u to make some tur- 
nips?’? - 

“That is just what I want,’? Aunt Ruth 
replied. 

‘* Well, kind lady,’? and Carl turned to 
Bertha, ‘‘will you please give me a letter that 
will change some warts and briers that I have 
no use for into delicious fruit ?’’ 

‘*Warts and briers!’’ echoed Bertha, looking 
puzzled. ‘‘Is the fruit just one word?’’ 
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THE FIRST NEW-YEAR’S CALLER. 


‘Only one—and it’s what you especially 
like,’’ he added. 

She thought a minute. ‘‘Oh, I know!’’' she 
cried. ‘‘I’ll give you an e, and you can make 
strawberries !’’ 

As Norton had missed again, his turn passed 
to Aunt Ruth. She begged a letter that should 
convert her groans into fine fruit. 

“Tt’s the first time you ever had any groans, 
I guess,’’ said Carl, laughing, ‘‘and I don’t 
wonder you want to get rid of them. But I’m 
afraid I can’t help you.’’ 

‘*There’s papa!l’’ cried Alice, running to 
open the door. She took a big paper bag from 
hishands. ‘‘What have you got?’’ she queried, 
and peeped in. ‘‘Oh, oranges !’’ 

Carl’s scowl vanished. ‘‘I think,’’ he said 
to Aunt Ruth, ‘‘that what you need is an e.’’ 

She gave him a smiling nod. 

‘*But what’s the word ?’’ 

‘*Oranges!’’ shouted Norton, joyfully. 














A SNOWBALL FOR TWO. 
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NEW - YEAR’S SHOP. 


By Maude L. Chamberlain. 


** ZYO0D Resolutions for Sale Here To-day!’’ 
This is the sign on the door. 
The children come flocking in throngs from 
their play, 
For they know it is only upon New-year’s 
day 
That these can be found in the store. 


Old Father Time keeps the shop where 
they’re sold, 

And he keeps it in such a queer way. 
Not one can you buy, for silver or gold; 
You can take, though, as many as both 

arms will hold, 

Or but one need you carry away. 


There is only one thing that each buyer 
must do 
Before you can enter the store. 
You must leave all bad habits, be they 
many or few, 
And all things that hinder a life good 
and true, 
Outside, as you go in the door. 


Before you come out, all these habits and 
things 
As by magic have gone from the way. 
At so many good sales old Father Time 
sings, 
Then the door of the New-year wide open 
he flings, 
And the children troop gaily away. 


~~ — 
THE SITTING-ROOM LAMP. 


By Alice Turner Curtis. 


UNT ETHEL took off the shade 
A from the lamp on the sitting-room 
table, struck a match carefully on 

the little iron Chinaman’s back, and in 

a moment there was a pleasant light in 

the room, 

‘“‘Aunt Ethel, what makes the lamp 
burn ?”’ asked Constance. 
**Kerosene,’’ replied Aunt Ethel, who 
was busy with her knitting. 
*“‘Would the lamp burn if there was 
water in it?’’ asked the little girl. 
Aunt Ethel shook her head, smilingly. ‘‘Of 
| course not, Constance,’’ she said. ‘‘The oil 
| feeds the cotton wick in the lamp, and the wick 
feeds the flame.’’ 

‘* What does ker-o-sene mean?’’ questioned 
Mary, forgetting the shadows in the corners 
and coming close to the table, where she could 
watch the flame. 

‘Dear me,’’ replied Aunt Ethel, ‘‘I shall 
have to find that out. I don’t know myself,’’ 
and she laid down the knitting and brought a 
big book from the book-shelves and began 
turning the leaves. 

**Here it is,’ she said. ‘Well, it isa made-up 
name, partly Greek. It means fuel,—that is, 
something that will burn,—and it means light.’’ 

Both the little girls repeated the word over as 
if not quite satisfied. 

‘Tt is really an oil,’’ went on Aunt Ethel, 
‘that is found in the ground, and it is of more 
value to all the people of the earth than all the 
minerals, such as silver, gold and copper. But 
its real name is petroleum. Kerosene is made 
of petroleum.’’ 

**Does everybody have it?’’ asked Mary. 

‘‘Who found out that it could be burned in 
lamps?’’ asked Constance, before Aunt Ethel 
could answer Mary’s question. 

‘*Well, Constance, I will answer your question 
first, because it says right on this very page 
that no one knows who first used petroleum, as 
a thousand years before the Bible was written 
the Japanese were using it, and called it 
‘burning water,’ because it came from the 
ground. And they dug wells where the oil 
was found to secure a supply. And in Egypt 
there were wells of oil, and the people used 
it for light, very much as we do now.’’ 

“T guess everybody knows about it,’’ said 
Mary, for her aunt had answered both ques- 
tions. 

‘*There are oil-wells in this very state, New 
York,’’ went on Aunt Ethel, ‘‘and in Ohio, 
where Aunt Mary lives, and in Texas, and in 
California. And way off in Russia, on the 
western shore of the Caspian Sea, are many 
wells of oil that supply many people.’’ 

‘*Wait, I’ll get the big atlas, and you can 
show us on the maps just where the oil-wells 
are,’’ said Mary, eagerly ; and in a few minutes 
the big book with its colored maps was spread 
out on the table, and Mary and Constance found 
the places in China, in Japan, in Burma and 
in Russia where petroleum is found. Then 
Aunt Ethel told them over again the list of 
states, and these they found very easily. 

‘My! I never thought before about what 
made the sitting-room lamp burn!’’ exclaimed 
Mary, as they put away the big atlas. 
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THE: LONE: BULL: OF :MAYBANK: 
» By Archibald @Qutle oge— > 
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bubbles rose to the 
surface of the dark 
swamp water. The lily- 





there on 





Gently among the bubbles there | 


invisible power. 
then appeared what looked like a walnut, floating 


on the water. Higher it rose, growing wider, 
more irregular. Dimly two great eyes in pro- 
truding sockets cleared the level of the water. 
Next, the huge armored body of a bull alligator 
appeared, monstrous and scaly, looking like a 
dragon of medieval tapestry. With his body 
half-submerged and his wicked head thrust 
partly up on a spongy grass tussock, he lay 
still in the mellow sunshine, hideously con- 
tented. 

A gray squirrel, with tail arched divinely, 
barked at him from a cool retreat among 
the tender leaves of a sweet-gum. A 
foolish blue jay, that had been inspecting 
a pine sapling growing on the edge of the 
morass, peered impudently at him, scolded 
him harshly, but suddenly grew afraid, and 
flew screaming away. The blue and green 
dragon-flies, that could poise so jauntily on 
the sear reed tops, whisked daringly over 
the drowsing alligator, flared in glittering 
circles above him, and returned with defiant 
grace to their perches. 

Far up in the blue profound of the noon- 
day sky a solitary osprey, which had a nest 
on the crest of the dead cypress that stood 
out of the water, gazed down arrogantly 
on the lord of the morass; for to the enor- 
mous old alligator, cruel, cunning and pow- 
erful, the community of wild life in that 
vicinity paid the bitter tribute of a fearful 
respect. And this realm of the mighty 
monarch was a kingdom worth ruling. 

The lonely morass was on Maybank 
Plantation, one of the vast rice estates of the 
old South. For half a century the plantation 
had been deserted, and nature had long since 
completed her gracious work of covering the 
unhappy ruins that showed the trail of man. 

For a mile through the pine forest the black 
channel of the swamp wound a tortuous and 
sluggish course, having a trickling, weed-choked 
outlet into the river. On each side of the 
narrow channel were water -lily beds, marsh 
tufts, clumps of buck-cypresses and fringes of 
green and yellow duck oats. Beyond these was 
a growth of young canes, dense and rustling; 
and still beyond, the level brown floors of the 
pine wood swept gently upward and away. 

There had been a time when the swamp had 
swarmed with alligators, when the great bulls 
had challenged each other from end to end of the 
dark channel, when the marsh-beds held many 
an armored giant, thawing out the chill of winter 
in the sweet spring sun. But those days, as the 
days of the plantation itself, had passed. 

Some of the alligators had been killed by wan- 
dering negro hunters. During the heat and 
drought of long summers others had crawled off 
toward the river in search of fresher water, and 
had never come back. One by one they had 
passed, one by one. Only the great bull, the 
most ancient and powerful of them all, remained. 

His deep den under the wide-spreading roots 
of the osprey-haunted cypress held the source of 


pads, anchored by their | . 
long black stems, were | 
sliding softly here and | Cruel and slothful was the life that he led. 
the surface, | 
moved from the depths | with a vicious invincible power. 
of the morass by some | | took of the sportive trout that silvered like flashes 











fresh. His wariness kept him clear of the few 
lone hunters who occasionally penetrated those 
deserted wilds. 

As the other alligators left, the problem of his 
own support became easy for the great alligator. 
He 
ruled the swamp, even to its most remote recesses, 
Heavy toll he 


of sunlight the dark waters of the lagoon ; of the 
gentle and beautiful wood-ducks that built their 
nests on the low-swinging cypress limbs that 
brushed the water, trying to rear their fuzzy 
broods on the retired edges of the tyrant’s king- 
dom ; of the tall white egrets, graceful and mild ; 
of the gaunt blue herons that stood in motionless, 
melancholy ambush, waiting for a chance to 
pierce or to seize a fish with their javelin beaks ; 


DRAWN BY CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL 


twice when the big bear grunted her affection to 
him, he answered with a droll squeak of merri- 
ment and abandon. He imitated absurdly his 
mother’s rolling gait. To him the whole world 
was a beautiful playhouse, made especially for 
cubs of his age. 

Soon the mother came to a high swamp-blue- 
berry bush, and rearing up, drew the drooping 


OUNTLESS white | a spring, so that his water-supply was always | limbs, laden with their misty-purple fruit, eagerly 


toward her, and crushed the sweet, succulent 
berries with grunts of satisfied desire. 

The cub essayed td follow his mother’s exam- 
ple; but the first time he stood up he lost his 
balance and fell over backward, landing with 
much amazement but with no injury in a heavy 
tuft of grass. He rolled over on his side, too 
lazy for immediate exertion, and gazed with the 
lambent eyes of indolent admiration at his mother, 
who was stripping the last branch - its fragrant 
burden. 

The cub swung his feet as back and 
forth in the air, wondering mildly at his own 
dexterity. Meanwhile the old bear, with a satis- 
fied rumble, dropped down on her four feet, 
turned ponderously about, looked at her baby 
with huge affection, nuzzled him about the sunny 





grass until he stood up, and then lunged on down 





THE RED MOUTH .., 


of the wild hogs that rooted on the boggy shores ; 
of the eager hunting-dogs that swam the deep 
water ; of all creatures that came to the haunted 
morass to drink. 

But on this balmy July day, when the monarch 
with more than usual arrogance viewed his rich 
domain, moving with indclent strength and as- 
surance among the broad lily-pads, there floated 
to his nostrils a strange and fascinating odor, 
musky and penetrating. The nostrils widened 
until their black pits shone red, the cold, pro- 
truding eyes gleamed, and the huge body grew 
suddenly tense and eager. Determining the 
direction from which the scent came, the lone 
bull, almost without a ripple, sank from sight, 
rising a few seconds later forty yards nearer 
the shore. Here he lay under some sheltering 
grass, watching and waiting. 

With soft-lunging, padding strides, a brown 
bear with her little cub, all roly-poly, roguish 
and playful, came down the pine-scented, flower- 
bordered wood-path toward the lagoon. The old 
bear. had never been this way before, and she 
was wary; but the rich beauty and peace of the 
surrounding swamp, and the gleam of water 
through the trees, and the cool, delicious aroma 
of blueberries growing somewhere near made her 
forget her usual caution and cunning. 

The cub, while not equally impressed by the 
promises of things material, was still equally 
unsuspicious and perfectly happy. Once or 


WAS ALREADY OPEN TO SEIZE THE VICTIM. 


the light-and-shade checkered pathway toward 
the shining water. 

Passing a growth of slim young cypresses, they 
came to the rustling cane-brake, like a fringe to the 
lagoon. The old bear pushed her way through 
this until her head and shoulders were clear of 
the canes on the other side. Then she stopped, 
sniffed the air, and listened. Close behind her, 
greatly excited because the tips of his furry feet 
were in the water, the cub palpitated, wonder- 
ing what this move might mean. 

The morass was unknown to the mother, and 
for that very reason she was apprehensive. But 
as she listened, she heard nothing to justify her 
suspicions. The blue sky bent sweetly over 
them ; the gray moss, pendent from every tree, 
waved silently in the aromatic breeze ; two wood- 
ducks of gorgeous plumage floated peacefully far 
out on the bosom of the channel. An amiable 
old bullfrog, seated on a half-submerged mossy 
tussock, eyed the bears with the air of a kindly 
patriarch. A gray sapsucker was following, 
upside down, the exciting promise of a dead 
cypress limb. 

Still, the mother bear hesitated a long time 
before she waded into the morass; but some 
green alligator acorns and some silvery wampee 
leaves lured her clear of the cane-brake. There 
she began to feed, and there finally she lay 
down on the quaking turf to wallow. The cub 
followed manfully, although he kept on a dry 








ridge of turf that extended out to the channel. 
He was about ten feet away from his mother. 
Twenty feet away, with just his eyes and the 
point of his nose showing above the water, the 
Maybank bull marked his prey. 

The lone alligator was intent on a kill. The 
musky smell of the bears had stirred his sluggish 
heart to a dull fever of desire. The tiny brain 
deep in the monstrous head was aflame with 
eagerness for blood. His cold, glassy eyes gazed 
with unwinking speculation at his intended 
victims. He noticed the old bear’s apparent for- 
getfulness and peace, and the cub’s separation 
from her. Just at that moment the little fellow 
was trying in vain to make a playmate of a droll 
stolid terrapin, half-grown, that was trying to 
pretend that he was really nothing at all. 

Measuring the distance and singling the cub 
as his victim, the alligator withdrew silently 
beneath the black waters. A moment later his 
eyes rose ever so gently out of the grass-grown 
lagoon, not six feet from the innocent little bear, 
which was then slapping playfully at the gaudy 
dragon-flies as they flirted past him. His mother, 
although watching him now, was still some dis- 
tance away, wallowing in the weedy water. 

Stealthily, and under the ambush of the glis- 

tening wampee leaves, the lone bull drew 
closer. As he swam softly, he turned so 
as to give his mighty tail the opportunity 
to sweep the cub into his crushing jaws. 
Inch by tragic inch he drew near, leaving 
but a tiny oily ripple in the water behind 
him. 

‘There was a short rush, a lunge, the flash- 
ing whirl of a mighty tail as of some 
broad, black simitar, a terrified squeal from 
the cub, a furious snort and plunge from 
the mother. The lone bull’s tail had grazed 
the cub, tumbling him, stunned, into the 
water; the mother was struggling wildly 
but vainly in the sucking mud; the red 
mouth of the great alligator, terrible with 
tusks, was already open to seize the victim, 
lying only a foot away. 

But then, far from the opposite bank of 
the lagoon, there came the clear, sharp 
erack of a rifle, and a white tuft of smoke 
floated up from the cane-brake. 

In a moment the scene was vividly 
changed. The old bear, working free of 
the morass, had reached the cub and stood 
defiantly over it, her great sides heaving in 
the fierce agony of maternal fear. Almost 

within reach of her paw, turning in slow, 
blind, painful circles, with a heavy bullet 
in his brain, was the lone bull of Maybank, 
helpless, shattered, dying; and his dark blood 
stained the stagnant waters that he had so long 
and so cruelly haunted. 

Across the lagoon, standing on a fallen log, an 
old hunter watched this second scene of the 
tragedy; and even as he watched, the third and 
last scene was enacted before his eyes. He saw 
the cub, nuzzled by his fierce old mother, stir 
feebly ; and then the great bear sat back on her 
haunches, took her cub in her huge, soft arms, 
rose on her hind legs, and stalked growling out 
of the morass, disappearing in the purple twi- 
light of the pines. 

The hunter could have shot her easily, but 
being a sportsman and a gentleman, he let the 
brave old creature carry her baby away in safety. 
The bull alligator ceased moving, quivered 
through all his frame, turned slowly over and 
lay still. And the hunter stepped down from 
the log and started for his far-off camp. 

Then over the great swamp there fell a silence, 
and such a silence as it had not known in many 
a year. 

For it was a silence that would never be 
broken by the hollow, terrible roar of the lone 
bull or the pitiful cries of his victims; but only 
by the melodious winds choiring through the 
mighty pines and the songs of happy birds. 





BASEBALL ON A TABLE 


WENTY years and more ago two boys 
T who loved baseball thought out a plan by 

which the great American sport could be 
almost perfectly transformed into a table game. 
During the winter months that followed they 
organized themselves into a “league,” playing 
long series of exciting matches, and keeping per- 
centages for the different “teams.’? They found 
that the game gave a chance for much skill and 
dexterity. Quickness of eye was most impor- 
tant to success. 

To-day the same “‘boys,’’ loving baseball more 
enthusiastically than ever, manage now and then 
to resurrect their “indoor baseball” for a winter 
evening. They enjoy it so much that they think 
it hardly fair to keep it to themselves, so here, 
for the first time, they offer it to all the thousands 
of boys, young and old. 

The only things necessary to preparing the 
game are: A piece of bristol- board four feet 
long and three feet wide,—the measurement 
need not be exact,—a set of dominoes, one 
checker, a strip of wood about eight inches long 
and half an inch thick, both ways. At least one 
face of this strip should be planed smooth. 

Now make on the bristol-board a diagram, as 
shown in Fig. 1. But in drawing do not put in 
the explanatory words, letters and figures, except 
in the case of the compartments marked “2 base 
hit,” “3 base hit,”’ and “home run.” Also omit 





the small rectangles that are shown close to the 
base-lines and to the curved line, AB. These 
little rectangles are put in to show how the 
fielders are usually placed, 


opens the game by “pitching’’ the checker, 
which represents the ball. 

He does not toss or throw the checker. Lay- 
ing it flat in the small compartment marked 
“pitcher,” he places his second finger on it, in 
the manner shown in Fig. 3. When he is ready 

to pitch, he brings his 








the fielders being dominoes, 
stood on end. Be sure to 
get well-made dominoes, 
which will stand on end 
without toppling at the 
least breath. 

The positions may be 
varied at the will of the 
pitcher, except that y and 
z must always be in the 
places shown; x and R 
must be kept outside the 
diamond; and s, T, U and 
Vv must remain behind the 
curved line, AB. 

It will be noticed that 
there are only eight fielders. 
The catcher is supposed to i 
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second finger smartly for- 
ward, sending the checker 
sliding down the channel 
and toward the home base. 
The speed with which the 
“ball”? travels is regulated 
by the amount of pressure 
which the finger gives to 
the checker before starting 
it on its journey. 
Meanwhile the “in,” or 
batter, stands at the right- 
hand side of the board. 
i He holds the strip of wood, 
H or “bat,” in the manner 
‘| 2 BASE HIT shown in Fig. 2. His eye 
is on the pitcher’s finger, 
and as soon as he sees the 
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be represented by the back- “ean | “ir | erremne | * ner" | ‘nen “ball” coming, he pushes 
stop—c. Kaiti og eames * the bat forward, along the 

Now let us describe the me. 1 board, to meet it, aiming 
method of play. The two.antagonists decide by | to send it to a safe place. If he bats it into the 


lot which one is to be in and which is to be out. 
The “out”? stands at the left-hand side of the 
board, which has been set on a table. He ar- 
ranges his fielders to his satisfaction, and then 


small compartment marked “bunt,” he has hit 
safely. If he bats it to any other spot within 
the diamond or within the channel q, the batter 
is out. Contrary to the rules of regular baseball, 





if he hits three fouls, he is out “‘on strikes.” If 
the checker, when batted, knocks over any 
fielder, the batter is out. If it is batted off the 
board, he is out. 

But a hit to any part of the outfield, excepting 
the foul area, is safe, provided that no fielder is 
knocked down; and if the checker stops in the 
compartment marked “2 base hit,’’ the hit counts 

for two bases; if in 


_ ‘ " “7~ the compartment 
( marked “3 base hit,” 
= for three bases ; and 


FIG. 2 if in the compartment 
marked “home run,” for a home run. More- 
over, if the batter hits one of the fielders with 
the ball, but so slightly that the fielder is not 
knocked over, the batter gets his base “fon an 
error,”’ unless the ball stops inside the diamond 
or pitching channel, or goes foul or off the board. 

The pitcher, on the other 

hand, must send the ball true i 
down the channel. If he : ile 
knocks over either y or Zz, 
—his own fielders,—it counts _ 
as a base on balls for the batter. Note, also, 
that if the batter knocks over any of the fielders 
with the bat, it counts as an “‘out.’’ 

If the checker, when batted, stops so that it is 
exactly bisected by one of the lines,—as nearly 
as can be judged,—it is said to be on whichever 
side of the line is the more favorable to the 
batter. 

Now suppose that the batter, at his first 











attempt, hits safely. Heat once puts a runner 
—a domino—on first base, as shown in Fig. 4, 
the runner being represented by the white rec- 
tangle. Note that it is placed edgewise toward 
the home base. That is so that it will offer the 
smallest surface toward the next batter, mini- 
mizing the danger that the runner will be hit by 
a batted ball, which puts the runner out. 

At the same time, the man who is pitching 
usually takes advantage of the presence of a 
runner at the base, since it helps his defense a 
little, to move his first baseman a little farther 
down the line toward second base. The batter, 
A, is now at first base; B, 
coming to bat, hits the ball 
to the position marked x in 
Fig. 4; B is out, but A goes 
to second base on the sac- 
rifice, and is placed behind 
one of the two fielders 
which are at either side of 
the channel. There is one 
out, and a man is on second. 
Now c comes to bat and hits safely for one base, 
perhaps bunting, perhaps batting past the 
fielders to a position just outside the diamond; c 
goes to first on his hit, while A goes to third. 

A safe hit will bring A home, scoring a run. 
A sacrifice out will also bring him home, but in 
that case the sacrifice must be hit beyond the 
infielders. That is, if p, who is now at bat, 
goes out by sending the ball to a position within 
the diamond or the pitching channel, or by 
knocking it off the board, or by knocking over 
one of the four fielders along the base-lines, A 
remains at third base, although c goes from first 
base to second base. But if p goes out by 
knoeking over one of the four outfielders along 
the curved line AB (Fig. 1), A goes home, scoring 
a run, while c goes to second. 

If there is a runner at one of the bases, and the 
batter knocks over two of the fielders, the runner 
and the batter are both out, by a “double play.” 
If there are two runners on bases, and the batter, 
by any misehance, knocks over three of the 
fielders, all are out, by a “triple play.” But 
remember this, that with two runners on bases, 
a double play always puts out the batter and the 
runner who has progressed farthest toward 
home—aniless the double play is made by knock- 
ing over one of the fielders and one of the runners, 
in which case the batter and the runner who is 
knocked over are out. 
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FIG. 4 


Every boy who understands baseball will learn | pe 


quickly how to play this game, and he will be 
surprised to find how much skill may be devel- 
oped in the pitching and batting. By varying 
the speed in pitching, and by sending the checker 
a little to one side or the other, the batter’s skill 
may be taxed to the utmost. When you have 
become so skilful that it is easy to bat safely, 
make a smaller diamond—say twelve inches 
from base to base. 

Organize a “winter league’ among your friends, 
and play a regular “season” of games for a 
“championship.” It is good indoor sport for 
winter evenings. 

* ¢ 


CURING AND DRESSING FURS. 

UB green skins lightly with salt and pow- 
R dered alum mixed equally, tack them 

smooth, flesh side out, and dry them where 
it is clean and airy. Soak the dry skins for 
twelve hours in soft water, then stretch, tack 
them fast, flesh side up, and go over and over 
them with a blunt broad-bladed knife, scraping 
away every bit of flesh and fat. 

Let | for several hours after scraping, then 
turn, and rub rancid butter, the stronger the 
better, but not too salt, plentifully into the fur. 
Rub it well into the roots of the hairs, kneading 

skin between hands as you rub; next 


Hey aga J on a clean board, and leave until | pase 


half-dry. Now comes the crucial part. Put the 
skins in a trough or tub, fur side up, cover them 
with clean hot sawdust,—that of oak or poplar 


or beech is best,—and rub and pound and rub 
again, with a rotary motion, until the fur does 
not feel greasy. The more h the knead- 


ing, the softer and more pliable the cured skin 
will be. Change the sawdust at least twice and 
be lavish of it. 
r rol the —_ oe 4 out the skins, ae ‘= 
ig upon a table, fur uppermost, and ru’ 
wheat bran or corn-meal well through them, and 
let it lie on them half an hour. Shake it out, 
brush and comb the fur, then hang the skins to 
att there ane tears, 
are or shot- or knife-holes, spread 
the skin flat, flesh side on top, fit in a piece, the 
hair of which you have ed, and sew it in 
with a fine furrier’s needle and saddler’s silk, 
making small overhand stitches. 
_Fur-sewing is tedious, but not in the least 
difficult. By looking at the wrong side of a fur 
arment one may learn the art and mystery. 
Vhere mink are plentiful, and of fine fur, their 
skins thus dressed may easily a muffs, 
cuffs, stoles and tippets to the farm folk whom 
they = Dark mink, winter-killed, comes 
lose to sable both in beauty and in value, yet it 
may often be had at no other cost than that of 
time and trouble. 
* © 


““WORK WHILE YOU WORK.” 


T IS a short rule, and an old one, but we shall 
look long to find a better. The idler is as 
little to be envied as the drudge, and the 

dawdler is more to be pitied than either. 

He makes hard work of what he does not do, as 
well as of what he does do. He cheats himself 
of an hour, dreading a disagreeable task ; spends 
an hour more than is necessary in doing it; and 
is never free from the apprehension of another 
like it, waiting for him round the next corner. 
The right sort of fellow begins what he has to 








do with the word “‘Go,” gives his whole mind to 
it, and enjoys it as well as he can, and so has it 
over, with plenty of time left for the thing he 
wants todo. Best of all, he makes a man of the 
same type when he grows up. He pushes his 
work ahead of him, instead of being driven by it, 
and that hearty way of doing what lies nearest 
our hand comes to be a pleasure in itself. 


¢ ¢ 
A PROBLEM IN POLISH CHECKERS. 


OLISH checkers, or draughts, is played 
universally in Europe and occasionally in 
England, but is little known in the United 

States. It is considered a livelier game than 
common checkers, and may appeal to American 
youth on that account. 

The game differs from ordinary checkers in 
two important iculars: first, in os. and 
in taking only, counter may move backward 
as well as forward, like a king in checkers; 
second, a counter on becoming a king has the 
same diagonal move as the bishop in chess. 
Thus the king takes any unguarded counter or 
king on any square in any diagonal he com- 
mands, leaping over the captured counter or 
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WHITE TO PLAY AND WIN IN SIX MOVES. 


king, and can remain on any unoccupied square 
of the same diagonal beyond the piece taken. 
But if there is another ed man adjacent 
to the diagonal, the king is bound to capture it. 
For example, place a ing on square H8 and 
opposing men at squares F6, B4, B6, F4. The 
king must move from H8 to C3, A5, C7, and 
having made the final capture, must remain at 
G3 or H2, as preferred. . 
To prevent confusion, each captured piece 
should be removed as soon as it is taken. Ifa 
man arrives at the king row when taking, and 
can continue to take, he must do so, without 
ing crowned. Passing the king row in taking 
does not entitle him to be made a king. | 
In attacking the problem given above, it should 
remembered that the king may be moved any 
distance desired in the same diagonal. The 
problem may be solved in four ways. Solutions 
will appear in a later issue. 


*¢ ¢ 


MOTHER HUBBARD WEATHER -VANE. 


TT MAY be made of a thin board or a sound 
cedar shingle. The figures are of one piece, 
and may be cut out with a jig-saw or even 
witha jack-knife. The handle of the umbrella isa 
separate piece of wood rounded by whit- 
tling, and fastened with strong glue to 
the figure. It is made as shown in 
Fig. 1, with a spindle at the top to receive 
the hub (Fig. 2) of the umbrella-shaped 
windmill. 
The umbrella is a six-winged windmill, 
each wing being cut out of thin wood 
and shaped as shown in Fig. 3. Six 
holes are made at equal distances round 
cs the hub, and the wings are glued 
x f firmly into them. Each wing is 
Pe set with its plane turned at an 
*2 angle of about forty-five degrees. FIG. | 

A small pin is driven through the projecting 
end of the spindle to keep the windmill from 
slipping off. A piece of iron wire 
an eighth of an inch or a little less 
in diameter is used as a pivot for 
the weather-vane. 

This goes through a hole in the 

strip upon which the figure 





stands, and projects into the lower FIG. 8 
part of the 


re at least half an inch. The 
holes should be 
a little larger 
than the pivot 
wire to insure 
easy turning. 
The pivot 
- should be well 
forward, just 
back of the for- 
ward foot, so 
that the flowing 
skirt and the 
dog will act as 
a rudder. The 
balance of 
weight in any 
, weather -vane 
must be back of the pivot. In placing the vane 
in position, the pivot wire is driven into a pole 
or piazza post the vane set upon it. Mother 
Hubbard will always travel- directly into the 
wind, her dog at her heels, and her umbrella 
revolving in a highly humorous manner. 
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THE HEN CLUB. 


T COSTS, when all food is bought at market 

| prices, less than two cents to produce an egg. 
Generally the average is nearer one cent. 

Winter prices for eggs in all Eastern cities stay 
for five months between four and five cents each 
at retail, and the wholesale price for strictly fresh 
eggs is very nearly as much. Ten hens, if well 
eared for, should lay at least six eggs daily 
through the winter months. 

One will for ily f i 
sera pe a } an ay . org cone 
profit of five eggs at four cents apiece—twenty 
cents a day, one dollar and forty cents a week. 
“But,” most boys will say, “we don’t live in 





the city, where eggs bring high prices. How are | 
we going to get five cents each for eggs when all | 
the neighbors _= hens ?” 

One answer is the Hen Club, which some = | 
a hundred miles from Boston have formed. ‘The 
express company charges at the rate of thirty- 
five cents for thirty dozen eggs. Last winter 
the boys got forty-eight cents a dozen by the 
crate, sometimes more. It cost them a tritle over 
a cent a dozen to ship their eggs. No one of 
them had enough eggs to fill a crate, but by join- 
ing the product of six or seven small flocks they 
had quite enough for profitable shipment. 


* ¢ 


COIN - COLLECTING. 


HE boy who starts to get a complete collec- 
T tion of all the coins issued from the United 
States mint has undertaken an impossible 
task. There are in existence very few specimens 
of some of the coins of certain years, and these 
are held so closely and at such high prices that 
they seldom change hands. It is possible, how- 
ever, to begin with the year 1909, and gather an 
interesting collection of the minor coins. 


The year 1909 is selected as the starting-point, 
for it was during that period that one-cent pieces 
of three different designs were issued. The first 
one was the common cent, with an Indian’s 
head. These were coined until the middle of 
the year. ‘Then the new Lincoln cent, with a 
profile head of the t President, was issued. 
On the reverse of this coin the initials of the 
designer, Victor D. Brenner, were placed in an 
inconspicuous position. There was some protest 
against the use of the initials, and the Treasury 
Department ordered the mint to stop the coinage 
until new dies could be made without the initials. 
As about twenty-eight millions of the coins with 
the initials were put in circulation, it ought to be 
| for any boy to get one of them. It will be 
still easier to get good specimens of the Indian 
head coin of the same year and of the Lincoln 
cent without the initials. 

The interest in coins thus awakened might be 
great enough to induce the collector to get speci- 
mens of the three different styles of five-cent 
pieces issued in 1883. The first design was dis- 
tinguished by a shield on the obverse. The 
next design was practically identical with the 
one now in use, save that the word “cents” did 
not yo on it anywhere. Dishonest persons 
gilded these coins and passed them — the 
ignorant and unsuspecting as five-dollar gold 
pieces. The coinage was stopped as soon as this 
was discovered, and the word ‘‘cents” was added. 
Coin -dealers have specimens of these three 

igns for sale, but so many of them were 
issued that the premium charged is not large. 

The devoted collector is not content with 
specimens of coins which he can get from the 
money that comes into his hands, but wishes 
coins that have never been in circulation. To 
supply the demand for such, the mint offers 
ye copies of the coins each year, and they can 

obtained after January 1st of the year of issue. 
The proof coins are beautiful; and if they are 
handled with tweezers instead of with the fingers, 
will retain their brightness for a long time. 


* ¢ 


PHOTOGRAPHING SNOW SCENES. 


T IS no harder than photographing anything 
else, when you know how. It merely re- 
quires a little different knowledge from that 

necessary for summer landscapes. 


In the first place, an en ae | called a “ray 
screen,” which can be purchased for a nominal 
sum, is a great aid in making photographs of 
snow look like snow, and not like some white- 
wash spilled on a black piece of paper. This 
ray screen is a little frame which fits over the 
lens of the camera, holding in front of it a yellow 
piece of glass, or, in more elaborate forms, a cell 
of glass filled with a yellow liquid. 

You need not know the reason for its use in 
order to use it, but it is a very interesting reason. 
You know, perhaps, that white light, sunlight, 
is made up of seven different colors of light, 
which a prism separates, producing an artificial 
rainbow. Of these seven colors, the blues and 
the violet are very, very active—in fact, do most 
of the work of affecting the sensitive plate or film. 
Now, in making a picture of snow, an undue 
proportion of the blue and violet light is set to 
work, because snow reflects a great deal of these 
“actinic” rays, as they are called. 

So we use a ray screen, which is something 
transparent, and so colored that out of the light it 
screens a part of the too active blue and violet, 
and gives the red and yellow and green a chance. 

lt is because of the great activity of the blue 
and violet and the rather sluggish action of the 
red and yellow light rays that a snow picture, 
including a house or trees, so often comes out 
with pure white paper representing snow and 
jet black shadows representing houses and trees. 
But snow is full of lows and tints and colors 
and what the artists call “‘nwances of tone,” and 
a truthful photograph should show them. 

This the ray screen helps you to accomplish. 
But just because it does cut out the too active 
part of the light, it makes a longer exposure 
necessary. ‘The usual ray screen is a “five 
times” screen, which means that the ordinary 
——_ must be multiplied by five. 

Naturally, that picture which looks most like 
snow is best. It is not a joke to say that snow 
sometimes looks more like snow than at other 
times. If you go out in the field near your house 
and make a photograph just after it has stopped 
snowing, the chances are that, even with a ray 
screen, you will produce a clean white sheet of 
ood with a few marks at the top which = 

trees or a distant house. But the result will 
be quite different if you will take a second picture 
after you have shoveled or tramped a path some- 
where. Everywhere you make a mark a snow 
shadow jumps into being. Your eyes may not 
note it, being untrained, but your camera will 
note it, and the delicate shading in the picture 
you will get will make all the difference between 
an unpleasing photograph and an interesting one. 

A snow-storm may be photographed in two 
ways. You can take your negative of a snow 
scene and splatter it with tiny drops of ink from 
a tortured brush, and produce a “fake” result 
that would not deceive even a Hottentot, who 
never saw a snow-storm; or you can take your 
camera and make the real thing. There is only 
one little thing to know. The falling snow must 
not fall too close to the camera, and the instru- 
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Go ten feet under the edge of a porch roof, or 
hold two umbrellas over the camera, one in front 
of the other. Then focus on something in the 
plane of the nearest snowflakes. If you can get 
fifteen feet away from the tlakes, all the better ; 
but not more, because the farther away you 
go, the smaller the flakes will appear in the 
picture. 

— the little diaphragm in the lens mounting 
or shutter as wide as it will go, and give as slow 
an exposure as you can and still have it a snap 
shot. It must be a snap shot, otherwise there 
will not be any snowflakes in the picture; 
and it must not be too quick a snap shot, 
otherwise there will not be anything at all in the 
picture. 

Now two things more about making snow 
pictures, and then you are ready foratrial. Do 
not see how quickly you can make your shutter 
work to take any snow picture, unless it be a 
brilliant, sunshiny day at noon, and you want to 
take a coasting party or something which moves 
swiftly. Give ample exposure, and develop, or 
have your films developed, gently. If you do 
your own developing, try not to force the action 
of the chemicals—in other words, do not develop 
too long, and never with your developer over 
sixty-eight or seventy degrees in temperature. 

Again, when you come to the printing of your 
snow negatives, use, or have used, a soft paper. 
A soft paper prints without great contrasts; a 
hard = pad produces them. Now a snow scene 
is full of contrasts, anyway, so the more you can 
reduce them in the making, the more natural 
your result will be. It is for this reason that 
ample exposures are advised, because overexpo- 
sure lessens contrasts, and it is to preserve in the 
print—which, after all, is the end and aim of all 
photography—the delicate half-tone and detail 
which your ray sereen has given you in the 
negative, that a soft paper is advised. 


*¢ ¢ 


PEN-AND-INK EXERCISES. 


HE boy who hopes to become an illustrator 
cannot begin too soon to get used to work- 
ing with a pen in drawing ink. ‘Two things 

he must eventually know. One is drawing, and 
the other technique. By drawing is meant the 
ability to place his lines and masses correctly ; 
that is, keeping proportion and perspective, and 
suggesting intelligently the construction of things, 
as the hang of an eyelid or the joint of a finger. 
This must be learned under a good teacher. 


But one can do a good deal by oneself in 
learning technique,—that is, the handling of a 
medium like pen-and-ink,—by imitation of the 
works of men who know 
how. At the same time one 
can learn not a little of 
drawing as well. 

Get a bottle of drawing 
ink and a number of pens,— 
Gillott’s 290 is a favorite 
size,—smooth paper, or 
better, bristol- that is 
fine enough not to kick up 
hairs into your pen. Then 
beg from a stenographer 
the worn-out sheets of 
carbon -paper that would 
otherwise go into the waste- 
basket. Cut a large pen- SIMPLE LINE TREATMENT. 
and-ink portrait from a newspaper or magazine, 
selecting the simplest style you can find. Lay 
the carbon-paper face down on the bristol-board, 
put the picture on top of that, and fasten together 
with thumb-tacks to your drawing-board. 

Then with a sharp-pointed hard pencil draw 
right over the outlines of the portrait. Lift the 
bottom of the papers now and then to see how 
you are getting on. If you have worked care- 
ully, you have an exact outline copy. Now 
remove your carbon-paper, and on the outline 
copy fill in the shadows with pencil, omitting the 
lines of the original, correct wherever your tracing 
has gone wrong, and lastly, go all over the whole 
with pen and ink. 

When you have finished you will be disap- 
pointed to see that your copy is not as like 
the original as you expected. Perhaps you 

7 have lost the likeness. If 
so, see if you can find the 
trouble. Joubtless your 
lines are weak, ed and 
rough, where the lines in 
the original were smooth 
and firm. Remember that 
your lines must be firm and 
sure; and to get them so 
you must eye Every 
now and then take a sheet 
of paper and fill it with 
lines of all sorts,—long, 
curved, shaded, hooked, 
straight,—and lay even 
tones with lines over a 
given space. All this work is as important as 
scales are to the musician, and will take as much 


time. 
traced portraits, try different styles, 








FREE LINE TREATMENT. 


In makir 
and for this purpose keep an envelope or box 
into which you drop pen-and-ink clippings. For 
variety, try one in solid black and white, done 
with a brush. Then, when you feel like trying 
something more difficult take a “ half-tone’”’ 
portrait, — that is, a —- 
duction of a photograph,— 
and trace that just as you 
did the drawings. It will 
be necessary to express a 
mass of shadow by lines, 
and to decide how many 
and what kind of lines 
to use, After struggling 
through with the drawing 
from the half-tone, compare 
it with the pen-and-ink 
portraits you have cut out 
of the papers, and see what 
can be learned from the 
difference. Note how the IN SOLID BLACK AND WHITE 
line artist represents hair and beard, how the 
direction of his lines suggests the planes of the 
face, how the structure of the features is indicated. 

Perhaps this seems very mechanical. But 
those very portraits cut out of the papers 
were done in a way more mechanical. A salt 
print enlargement was made from the original 
ae, This the artist mounted on paste- 

ard, and then, with his waterproof drawing ink, 
drew right over the print. When he had finished 
he smeared corrosive sublimate over the print, 
which ate off all the brown tone, leaving only 








ment must be focused on the nearest snowflakes. 


the white paper and the pen-and-ink lines. 
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Attractive Fillets 
— eC <: aa 








OR evening wear, 
fillets of various 
kinds are now 

much used. 

For the young girl 
attending simple social 
afternoon and evening 
affairs, and even for the 
débutante enjoying her 
first season “out,’’ the 
ribbon and flower fillets 
are appropriate and 
becoming. 

No more attractive hair adornment may be 
found for the young girl than a graceful spray 
of rosebuds and leaves. The spray here illus- 
trated is made from a bunch of small rose-leaves, 
combined with tiny pink rosebuds—either the 
ordinary artificial buds or hand-made from satin 
ribbon. The “bunches” of leaves and buds, as 
originally purchased, 
are usually compact 
and ungraceful. Re- 
move the wire and 
separate them into 
individual leaves and 
blossoms. Then form 
a@ spray, as_ here 
shown, wiring the leaves and buds together, | d 
grading the spray from the small ends to the 
larger center. Even a bunch of leaves, shaped 
into a graceful spray or wreath, is effective. 

A fillet of latticework, made from gold or 
silver ribbon, is particularly appropriate for 
the present style of 
low hair-dressing. The 
latticework effect is ob- 
tained by simple braid- 
ing. Cut two and 
one-fourth yards of 
inch-wide ribbon into 
three lengths. Cover 
three twenty -inch 
strips of flat white hat-wire with the three 
lengths of ribbon, winding the ribbon loosely | th 
over and over the wire, attaching one end to 
some stationary object in order not to be annoyed 
by the twisting of the wire. Sew the covered 
wires together at one end; braid very loosely 
and pin the ends to- 
gether temporarily, as 
you may havetoloosen 
the braid later. Shape 
the braid into lattice- 
work (see illustration) 
and tack lightly into 
place where it seems 
necessary. Finish 
the ends neatly. 

Another charming braid fillet may be made 
from unwired ribbon fashioned into a soft, pliable 
braid, and finished at one end with a smart 
rosette. Two and three-fourths yards of double- 
faced satin ribbon one and one-half inches wide 
will be required. Cut the ribbon into four equal 
lengths. Hold three strands together and tie in 
a tight knot one inch from the ends. Then 
proceed to braid, 
folding each 
strand double in 
order to give a 
softer effect. Tie 
in a knot at the 
end. Make the 
fourth length of 
ribbon intoa 
five-loop rosette, and attach to the left end of the 
braided fillet. 

The triple fillet of yellow satin here shown is 
most attractive. Three yards of soft double-faced 
satin ribbon one and one-half inches wide will be 
required. Cut three lengths of flat white hat- 
wire, twelve and one-half, twelve, and eleven and 
one-half inches respectively. Bind the three 
strips with ribbon, winding over and over tightly. 
This can only be done securely enough if one 
end be pinned firmly to some stationary object. 
Sew together at the ends, placing them in the 
graded order of their respective lengths. Cover 
a strip of wire five inches long with ribbon; 
twist into a stiff little side ornament and attach | th 
to the right end of the fillet. Cover another strip 
of wire three-quarters of a yard long; twist to 
form a stiff five-loop bow, and sew to the left 
side of the fillet. 

The fillets may be adjusted to the hair by|a 
means of a bone or wire hairpin attached to each 
end of the fillet. 

















A TREE BOOK. 


HE girl who is keenly interested in the 

ya growing things outdoors will find—if she 

has not already found—tree study a delight- 

ful form of botanizing. With her camera, it is 

easy to make a beautiful and valuable picture story 
of the moods and methods of her favorite tree. 


Take pictures from various view-points. Begin 
when the tree is leafless—perh: aps in January, 
the trees’ “‘sleeping-time.” Catch your tree 
when it is waking; in summer-time activity; 
in the repose of autumn. 

Perhaps some morning it will be found trans- 
formed with soft fluffy snow-wreaths, or glit- 
tering with icy jewels. By —— most trees 


are a-tiptoe with expectancy ; 
bursting bud; May, Jun 


April a the 
e is a-flutter 





with tender, green young leaves. There is a dif- 
ference in trees in in respect to these a the 


oak, for instance, is a laggard,—and of course the 
climate marks the ste steps. But watch —the si 
- oe , and the — from dormant bu 
twin’ ing leaf need be missed. 
h a twi et cs oy each time a pic- 
ture of is taken. A page a to 


tree picture with twig pictures grouped about it 
is a pretty arrangement, avoids confusion, A 
shows at a glance the stage in bud development 
at the time this picture of the tree was made. 
Follow the same plan with photographs of fruits 
(acorns, apples, cones, maple-keys—whatever the 
fruit of the tree may be), and with th e blossoms. 
All trees have blossoms. You will need to be 
‘“‘broad-awake and staring” to catch some of 
them, however. Date the photographs. 

Make a picture of the trunk alone, to show 
the style in bark-w There is marked dif- 
ference among trees in this respect. The beech 
wears its quaker-gray suit with perfect neatness, 
a quality not characteristic of all trees. 
all you can about the tree and record the facts in 
the tree book. From ——— information 

ng the roots may be 


regardi: a ———— 
soil, favorite location, meth 


tain the commercial value of ‘te Pie and’ its its 
special uses. Get the color of the buds—the 
pictures will show their shapes and the manner 
in which they dot the twigs. Mention if they 
are waxy, smooth or rough. Note autumn 
tints ; how the leaves fall—whether they separate 
from the leaf-stem. Study the leaf-scars on the 
a. Leaf-scars are very unlike in different 
—the horse-chestnut wears a beauty. 
a twig —lengthwise—and study the 
iths are interesting and distinctly char- 
The pith of the butternut is some- 
thing to see. Hunt out the —— red, 0) 


. the bark. What tint is found em ic 
nds ly on the — of tree studied 
~Seapd aaa" ial subject, 
group of girls, each su 
can work together wii a the interest 
will be increased by in trees studied. 


aw 

Some trees are easily overlooked that are fasci- 
nating for book-making—such as the flowering 
— so regres lovely decked out in the 
be LF 7, see, Bowens box-like — buds; or wich- 
to custom and laugh- 
provoking ways. , oy *- is a northern 
veller. It has other prominently characteristic 
—_— and one = = exquisi a es 
when and rosy bu le 

alo’ the twigs. 

“Give me of your roots, O Tamarack!” sang 
Hiawatha. No tree, not even the black spruce, is 
more defiant of arctic rigors ; and when it reaches 
the limit of tree growth,—a boundary beyond 
— even the tamarack dare not venture,— 

——- ——— it is still erect—the black spruce 
it a shud dering spraw! upon the ground. 


* 


THE SEWING- TEACHER. 


YOUNG woman, thrown on her own re- 
sources, took a complete course in a dress- 
making-school. She then returned to her 

native village in the middle West, where she 
opened a sewing-school. 


The village contained six or eight thousand 
people, and as is the case in most middle Western 
towns of that size, the capable dressmakers were 
not numerous en to do the required work. 

Her charges for instruction to a pupil are fifty 
cents a day, and with that instruction she fur- 
nishes a paper pattern to each. When she 
any spare time she makes a few gowns, tailored 
or’ otherwise, which give satisfaction. ~Her 
income is, on the average, two hundred dollars a 
month, and her — are — aoe , 
moreover, proving a convenience 
woman who has time to sew, but little eeiiees 
oftheart. Girlsare learning to sew on ys 
and during vacations, and the y teacher is 
proving to be a material blessing to the - as 
well as making a good income for hi 


* *# 


A NOVEL VALENTINE. 


OST girls would rather make their valen- 

M tines than buy them. Here is a sugges- 

tion that is capable of being adapted to 

all sorts of individualideas. For want ofa better 
name, it may be called a Cartridge Valentine. 


The cartridge is a piece of pasteboard mailing- 
tube shout six inches long and an inch or a 
little more in diameter. 

Such tubes may be pur- : . 

chased for a few cents, 

but they come frequently 

pn han the house, carrying Ravertising circulars and 
lendars. 

A lining of apr a al two inches or more 
longer than the paste’ ecu ~ is is mate and 


through 
the ne until it 
ba ge cnn? 
It is then fastened in place by putting a Sittis 
mucilage or te on the inside of end of 
the tube. ext, one end is closed by tucking in 
the lining. The cartridge is now 
ready to receive its ammunition. A 
note or verse or sentiment is written. 
perhaps on a heart-shaped bit o! 
paper, prettily decorated. There is 
a good chance here for individual 
ingenuity. This is folded small and tied to the 
end of a Wer of delicate-colored baby ribbon. 
By the aid of a lead- —— or small stick, the 
little package is pushed down to the very bottom 
of the shell, next to the closed end. 

Upon the ribbon to which the note is attached, 
and which is several feet in 
length, hearts cut out 
of thin cardboard and brightly 
— are strung at short in- 


yoy “= colored r 
fine bits i 7 oS 
tube next to oe af then the 
first heart and ribbon are pushed 
in, then more confetti, the second 
heart and ribbon, and. so on 
until the cartridge is quite full 
and the tissue-paper tucked in. 
An outer wrapper of white or 
colored paper, decorated Neo 
hearts, bows, and so forth. 
put on, and the ends of is 
wrapper are tucked in also, but 





the me | — Rony 





the end of the ribbon eaonel Saas. This 
end is brought over the edge of the 
where it is held in place by a red 


to the wra 
cart If the the package is sent by mail the 


| sosuring the ritbon. the place of this 


age Fem ge! start to open it by 


hela by the heart or 
Osa VS 
then a little La Nl 6 Aart @ 1S 
pears, then a burst of the 
retty colored adhe CA ribbon, oodien 
, another confetti shower, and so on, until 
at last the little valentine itself is drawn forth. 


stamp. 
little etch ot ay 


Candies, perhaps home-made. y be used 
with the poy => in ie of it. Mt confec- 
tionery is used, should be of waxed 
paper, anda iberat pr ion at each end ope 

allowed. Candy has considerable weight, an: 


care must be taken to tuck the ends in fen 
A pleasant variation lies in ee @ paper car- 


Learn tridg® shell instead of a mail ing-tu' 


FOLLOWING 








VERY girl will agree that it is a little 
unreasonable to expect her to wear a coat 
with sleeves the size of a toy balloon, when 
the sleeves of every other girl’s coat are skin- 
tight. But such radical changes in styles do not 
occur every year; and if one finds a perfectly 
good suit too old-fashioned to wear, she cannot 
charge the misfortune wholly to the caprice of 
fashion. 
The trouble is not so much a too ent 
change of styles as the senseless following of 
extreme fashions. A itl, otherwise Lage wd 
the strictest economy. ae . tailored suit of the 
most extreme cut. It is “latest thing”’—the 
“fad.” Within a few Ln the quiuenne style 
changes, and the girl finds herself with a per- 
fectly good suit so conspicuous as to make her 
ap more or less abs 
erein lies a significant indication of what it 
is to be well-dressed. A really well-dressed girl 
is never conspicuous ; and if a style is pr 4 
one is likely to find, upon a second loo! 
this quality is a part of herself rather than of 
her clothes. 

he has selected good material—not necessarily 
the most expensive. The lines are cut to the 
best advantage of her figure. The color is care- 
fully chosen, to harmonize with her hair, her 
yoy and, most ———- of all, her complexion. 

e wears well-cut and gloves and the 
choicest of neckwear, even prone the expense of the 
gown itself, for she wisely recognizes the im- 


portance of the accessories. 

There are some girls of striking personality 
upon whom certain eccentricities o: eee are not 
unbecoming—just as a leo looks well in his 


spots. But amouse s like a leo) a 
not be a pleasing sight; yet we behold daily hun- 
dreds of mouse-like girls adopting the leopard- 
as style of dress. 
Every girl is a personality ; and if she chooses 
to take the time and trou le, she can express 
in her dress. 


* © 


ARCHERY FOR GIRLS. 


HE ancient sport of “shooting in the long 
ti bow” is a wonderful beautifier ; it broadens 

and deepens the chest, increases the 
breathing capacity, and fills the lungs with 
fresh air. It offers a pose and execution that 
are grace itself, and that develop gracefulness. 


In England, near the end of the eighteenth 
century, there was a sudden wide-spread revival 
of the use of the bow. In America to-day there 
are signs of a a although less general, re- 
awakening. Two of the leading colleges for 
girls have given archery a r— among their 

nized athletic sports, an _— instruc- 
tion in it; and outside of colleges, little 
of enthusiastic archers have been forming 

fn many parts of the country. 

To understand the peculiar advantages os 
archery as a sport for girls, it is necessary to 
consider the equipment and how it is used. 

A woman’s bow is usually of about her own 
height, and the arrows are twenty-five inches in 
length. The weight of the bow, which means 
the power necessary to draw the arrow to the 

ead, will vary with the individual, from twenty- 
“— to + ° ive pounds. 

ition assumed is a perfect =a 
the heels a few inches a and thi 
weight almost equally divided between the Ramee 
feet. The left - < the body is turned toward 
the tarests full | og a bm ovtge 
exten len aline ge ugh 
both shoulders. ‘The head is erect. with the eyes 
level. The arrow is drawn back to the chin, in 
a line directly under the right eye, and with the 
.. + elbow well up. 


ant wi 


n this natural and uncramped ition, a 
he | bow, let us say of twenty-seven pounds, is came 
as many times as there are arrows discharged. 


The muscular effort expended each time is the 
same as that required to Mitt a weight of twenty- 
seven pounds, but it is expended in a very dif- 
ferent way. To lift the —— one would have 
to stoop, and stooping contracts the chest instead 
of expanding it, and tends to round shoulders 
rather than erectness. Moreover, the work 
would be done largely by the muscles of the back 
and arms ; very little by the muscles of the chest. 

In shooting with the bow, on the other hand, 


tube and on | back the 





oy et inch the arrow is drawn throws 
shoulders, 0; oo oes ee 

outs to the Soma, lene and 

cles. It bears about the sume relation to the 


heart | direct lifting of the weight that, te use of the 


chest-weights and pulleys in qymneciam 
ew Ag ok to fhe raising of -;, A - dum 

e floor. 

But this is at Ot a» Se en ae 

six arrows, to walk e an 

> A and then walk back par he ah 
point. The “National Round,” for ladies, con- 
sists of forty-ei ~ arrows at sixty yards and 


twen' —- at yards. 
This hi valzie about four-fifths of a mile ; 


and when, as is usual, the “Dou Double National’ 
is shot, the distance is somewhat more than 


mile and a half. 


There is another form of exercise, quite insep- 
arable _— —, = calling into play mus- 
cles that shooting or in 
the walking “7 used a the a, namely, 
me to pick up the arrows which missed the 

It is not the most ble part of the sport, 
but from the p urely athlet hletic point A view it is 
panna mag and with the shooting and walking, 

7 * lace among those pastimes 
Onicha —_ e whole body. 

The mei stimulus of competition is essential 
to any veal sport. Archery affords it in abun- 
dance, whether one shoots alone or in the com- 
pany of others. Alone, there is always the 
incentive to surpass previous scores or attain 
those which stand as records; and in company 
with other shooters there is the added charm of 
ae aa as well as the excitement of 

tition. The number of those 
ee ae together is unlimited. 

Archery is practised in the open air, and that 
is wer we mr: Aoedag It takes its devotees into reen, 
level aa ane Sores. gives —— ny aye " 
grounds, an em out during () 
the year when nature is loveliest. It provides 
them with im ay so —_ an aw so 
interwoven with histo and poetry and art, 
that sees Yo tne the archer part al the 

awe it beckons constantly to the woods and 
quiet places. 


A TRAVELLING CASE FOR PINS AND 
JEWELRY. 


OR this pretty bit of needlework take 
twenty-two inches of Dresden ribbon four 
and a half inches wide ; lay onit as a lining 

a strip of white eiderdown three and a half 
inches wide and eighteen inches long, so that 
the ribbon extends beyond the eider-down one- 
half inch on each side, and two inches at each end. 

Turn these ribbon edges over on the eider- 
down and baste carefully; then featherstitch 
round the sides and ends to hold it in place. 








Turn wu | the strip three inches at one end to form 
a pocket, and sew the edges finely together over 
and over on the outside. Take uarters 
of a yard of half-inch ribbon of 
harmonious color, double it so 
that the ends are even, and sew 
the folded place to the middle of 
the other end of the strip. 
Fold up the case the depth of ~ aie 
the pocket, and tie the narrow ribbons round it 
to hold it ‘together. Pins may be podg in the 
soft eider-down, and the pocket used for a watch 
or rings. 





A RELIABLE HOBBY. 


E called it “extra illustrating” for the 
W glory of the thing. There was, how- 

ever, no unbinding of books and rebind- 
ing in tooled leather, no cutting to order of special 
paper, no buying of costly prints. Yet the 
favorites among our books were, through our 
pleasant labor, enriched to double their original 
worth. 


Here is a copy of “Tom Brown’s Schooldays” 
—a fine edition, illustrated to start with, and 
extra illustrated by us. Just inside the "front 
cover is carefully pasted a splendid Weed of 
Arnold of Rugby, in gown and bands, cli — 
from an old magazine. From the title-page — 
out the dear, homely of Thomas Hughes— 
the original nal Tom Brown grown up. All through 
beg ee on blank half- or quarter-pages, at the 

nnings or ends of chapters, are scattered 

ay oe of the precious landmarks of “old Rugby— 

ivied tower of the doctor’s house, the fateful 

willow by the Avon, where Tom was “‘treed at 

last,’’ the ag a where he was roasted by the 

y Harrowell’s shop, whee the 

“stunn "phies” were baked, the queer 

little = e + — desk-lid bearing the 
nam Hughes. <i 


Down to the very block 
and birch, ‘it Ly all there. 
It. was not done in a hurry. St Soe ve 
~~ running down illustrated articles on rake 
in magazine indexes at the library, and 
fascinated hours rummaging for back dh. wo 
in second-hand book-shoj Cutting out and 
mounting were done with religious for 
slovenly use of paste or scissors would have 
ruined, not beautified, our books. But oh! the 
pure joy of discovering a new print, and—quite 
oi? much of a feat—a blank space that would hold 


And here is a copy of “Shakespeare’s Eng- 
land,” illustrated with “cut-outs” that cost us 
infinite pains and joys. Here, for head-piece to 
the chapter describing the voyage to England, is 
a miniature ocean liner, trailing the smoke of her 
funnels across the top of the page. Over in the 
oy about London is a pair of tiny silhouettes of 

Parliament buildings and the Abbey. And 
here is an inch-high m ve us no 
end of trouble cutting between the wheel-spokes. 
Once mounted, though, it seems to have grown 


to the e. In an = ropriate corner ramps 
— a tiny heraldic British lion. For 
tratford, th there is a wee print of the —_. the 


birthplace, and Anne Hathaway’s to- 
gether with a thumb-nail portal of the Bard of 
Avon, all cut from the folder of an English rail- 
way-line. 











Heating for 
baby or athlete 















The baby borninto 
a home warmed /f 
and ventilated by ¥ 
Hot Water or 
Low-Pressure Steam meth- 
ods of heating has a big 
start. The good influence 
brought to bear upon chil- 
dren’s health by these heat- 
ing and ventilating methods 
cannot be overestimated. 


AMERICAN, [DEAL 


do much to make the ideal home 
for children. There are no cold 
air currents across floors—every 
corner is as warm as the middle 
of the room. The children can 
play comfortably at windows. 
The temperature is kept just 
right for a baby or an athlete, or 
for you. That is why our outfits 
are used exclusively in all Chil- 
dren’s Hospitals, in the great 
gymnasiums at West Point, 
Harvard, Yale, Cornell, Michi- 
gan, Chicago, etc., which build- 
ings largely owe their existence 
as corrections to wrong living 
conditions found in so many 
homes still equipped with old- 
fashioned, unhealthful heating 
methods. 


ADVANTAGE 10: Burning coal lib- 
erates certain gases which burn readily 
and make intense heat, if they are per- 
mitted to “take fire.” The chambers 
(and the flues opening out of these 
spaces) are so arranged in IDEAL 
Boilers that they bring in the exact 
amount of air required for completely 
burning these gases as fast as freed 
from the coal. There can be no “undi- 
gested” coal—every ounce of fuel is 
made to yield its utmost heat—none of 
its heat-making power is wasted up the 
chimney. 


OP Saar SE 





Woe tree oe 





A No. 2-22-W IDEAL Boiler and 422 ft. of 38-in. AMERI- 
CAN Radiators, costing the owner $908" were used to 


Hot-Water heat this cottage. At these prices the goods 
can be = of any reputable, competent Fitter. This 
did not include cost of labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., 
which installation is extra and varies according to climatic 
and other conditions. 


Don’t delay investigating this well-paying 
investment with its marked fuel, labor, and 
repair savings, besides the greater comfort, 
health protection, cleanliness, safety, and 
durability. Prices now are most favorable. 


Write to-day for free valuable book, with full 
list of ADVANTAGES, and showing how to 
save heating-dollars. 


Public Showrooms and Warehouses in 
all large cities of America and Europe. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Write to Dept. 30 CHICAGO 














NATURE @ SCIENCE 








a of Ivy on Walls.—A writer in 
the Revue Scientifique discusses the effects 
of ivy growing on walls of various kinds, and 
arrives at the following conclusions: It is not 
advisable to allow the plant to grow on walls 
formed of newly cut stone, since it soon destroys 
the smooth surface, although the damage does 
not extend to any noticeable depth ; it is bad for 
ancient walls of cut stone, the joints of which 
have been opened by the various effects of time 
and the weather; it is not injurious on brick 
walls, if the inhabitants are not subject to rheu- 
matism; and it is useful on ancient walls of 
rubble, since its interlaced branches tend to 
prevent the fall of loose stones. 
& 

he Cutting Blowpipe.—This apparatus, 

of which so many surprising things have 
been reported, has recently been improved in 
France in a way to render it more generally 
useful. ‘Two inflammable gases must be em- 
ployed. One is required to keep the metal at a 
high temperature. The other is oxygen to con- 
centrate action by oxidation along the line of 
the cut. For heating, either coal-gas, acetylene 
or hydrogen is employed, but as there is some- 
times difficulty in procuring a supply of those 
gases, the new blowpipe is arranged to use 
instead of them the ordinary gasoline employed 
by motorists. ® 


lectric Waves and the Eyes.—The 

experience of the corps of telegraphers 
employed to operate the wireless apparatus 
used by the French in the recent campaign in 
Morocco suggests that the Hertzian waves de- 
velop various affections of the eyes. A slight 
conjunctivitis, resembling that occurring among 
those who work with arc-lamps, was commonly 
observed, together with a few cases of a more 
serious nature. ‘Two cases of eczema were ap- 
parently due to the same cause, and one man 
suffered from palpitation of the heart after work- 
ing for any great length of time at the sending 
instruments. Doctor Belille is inclined to think 
that many cases of neurasthenia and nervous- 
ness, now becoming common in the navy, may 
be due to the influence of the waves used in 
wireless telegraphy. e 


TT Balance of Aeroplanes.—One of 
the pressing problems in aerial navigation 
is that of producing automatic stability. Some 
investigators think that a way may be found 
to cause an aeroplane to adjust itself to atmos- 
pheric vagaries so that its balance will be 
maintained without interference. Others are 
doubtful, believing that stability must always 
be obtained very much in the manner in which 
it is acquired by a bicycle-rider, that is, by 
unconscious adjustment. Birds, the best of 
fliers, it is remarked, do not possess mechanical 
stability, but maintain their balance in gusty 
weather by action which has become so habitual 
that it is unconscious. Thus the element of 
intelligence is involved, although by virtue of 
long practise it is applied without conscious 
exertion of the will. 
* 
he Sea of Aral.—From 1900 to 1906 L. 
S. Berg carried on investigations round 
the Sea of Aral, and the results have been 
published in Russian. They lead to the con- 
clusion, contrary to that reached by others, 
that there is no general drying up of this inland 
sea, but that periodic changes of its water-level 
occur, and that the level has been rising con- 
tinually since 1880. Berg finds the salinity 
10.75 per 1,000, as against more than 12 per 
1,000 about 1870. The sea has now a superficial 
area of about 24,000 square miles, but is very 
shallow, the mean depth being only about 52 
feet, and the maximum depth about 220 feet. 
Its total volume of water is only about one-tenth 
of that of the Lake of Baikal, which has but 
little more than half its area. The water 
is supplied wholly by the rivers Amu and 
Syr, which together deliver, on the average, 
1,500 cubic meters per second. The water is 
derived from melting mountain snows. 
& 
Sg etsinge Magnetic Charts.—Already, 
during its first cruise, the non-magnetic 
yacht Carnegie has made important corrections 
in the existing charts of magnetic declination 
used by Atlantic navigators. It has been found 
that along the track pursued by the liners run- 
ning between New York and English ports 
the existing charts are incorrect, showing too 
large westerly declination between England 
and Sable Island, and too small westerly dec- 
lination from that point to New York. The 
variation amounts, in the maximum, to about 
one degree in the first part of the course, and a 
degree and a half in the last part. If ona 
passage from England to New York a vessel 
had no view of sun or stars, as sometimes 
happens, it would on reaching the longitude of 
Sable Island be about 30 miles too far north, 
supposing it had depended on the present mag- 
netic charts. Careful navigators, it appears, 
had already detected the existence of deviations, 
although they did not know that they were 
due to systematic errors in the charts. 








ALL THAT THE FONDEST 
Of Fond Mothers Desires for the Allevi- 
ation of her Skin-Tortured Baby is 
to be Found in Warm Baths 
with Cuticura Soap, 
Assisted by Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure. | 
This pure, sweet and gentle treatment affords instant 
relief, permits rest and sleep for mother and child, and | 
points toa speedy cure in the most distressing of tortur- 
ing and distiguring humors, eczemas, rashes, itchings | 
and chafings of infants and children. Cures made in | 
infancy and childhood are in most cases speedy, per- | 
tand (Adv. | 











alo, Jan. 5.—The method of 
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BUFFALO | esos tne etgit pisdclant nov | 
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CURING 
ASTHMA 


ing prompt relief from the spasms, 
but in esta’ ng permenaes mmu- 
nity against attacks. Details are pub- 
shed in the Hayes Bulletin. Write 
Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N. Y., and 
ask for Bulletin ¥ 101. 
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Pails. 
PUTNAM SPRING CLOTHES PIN 


For sale everywhere in gross and gross cartons. 
Made by C. C. PUTNAM & SON, 


Putnamville, Vt., U.8.A. Our name on every carton. 








This Trademark 


used only for the | 


GENUINE 
BAKER’S| 
COCOA AND 
CHOCOLATE 


Look for it on all 
your purchases 




















Ure Pat Ot, 
Send for free recipe book 
finely illustrated 


WALTER BAKER & Go. Lid. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 
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COLLARS 


CUFFS 
AND 
BOSOMS 


he 
a ae 
Wh adee4 





Which Hose Will 


You Have? 





buy. 
any holes appear in six 
hosiery free of charge. 


Costs Same 


Common hosiery has no 





reproduced below. Many 


and toes. 


FOR MEN WOMEN 





just what poor hose would cost. 


The genuine “ Holeproof” are sold in your town. 


you the dealers’ names on request 


Holeproof Hosiery is guaranteed to be as free from 
holes at the end of six months as it is the day you 
We give you this guarantee in writing, so if 


you just as much as ‘‘ Holeproof,’’ but at the end of 
six months it is worthless. 
ing it when for no extra expense you can have 
‘*Holeproof’’? and do no mending whatever. 
not have the best when it costs just the same? 


Insist on the ‘‘Holeproof’’ trade-mark as it is 


antee but none have equaled the quality. 


We pay an average of 63 cents a pound for Egyp- 
tian and Sea Island cotton yarn, but common hosiery 
is made from cotton costing about 12 cents a pound. 


We use 3-ply yarn in the body and 6-ply in heels 
Ordinary hosiery uses 2-ply throughout. 


foleproofflostery 


When you get genuine “ Holeproof ” you get the utmost for the 
money—the very finest hose in the market—and you get them for 


have no dealer, charges prepaid on receipt of remittance. 
Write for free book, ‘‘ How to Make Your Feet Happy.” 


Qe Your Hose bnsured ? 


months you receive new 


as Common 


such guarantee. It costs 


You spend hours darn- 


Why 


have imitated the guar- 


AND 


We'll tell 
. Or we'll ship direct where we 








Holeproof Sox—é pairs, $1.50. Medium and light weight. 
Black, black with white feet, light and dark tan, navy blue, pearl 
gray, lavender, light blue, green, gun-metal and mode. Sizes, 


9to12. Six pairs of a size and weight in a box. All one color or 
assorted, as desired. 

Holeproot Sox (extra light weight)—¢ pairs, 
$2.00. Mercerized. Same colors as above. 

Holeproof Lustre-Sox— pairs, $3.00. 
silk. Extra light weight. Black, navy blue, light and dark tan, 
pearl gray, lavender, light blue, green, gun-metal, flesh color and 


Finished like 


mode. Sizes, 9 to 12. 
Holeproof Full-Fashioned Sox—é pairs, $3.00. 
Same colors and sizes as Lustre-Sox. 


Holeproof Silk Sox— pairs for $2.00. Guaranteed for 
three months—warranted pure silk. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO., 399 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Holeproof Stockings-—¢ pairs, 
$2.00. Medium weight. Black, tan, black 
with white feet, pearl gray, lavender, light 


blue and navy blue. Sizes, 8 to 11 


Holeproof Lustre -Stockings — 
6 pairs, $3.00. Finished like silk. Extra light 
weight. Tan, black, pearl gray, lavender, light 
blue and navy blue. Sizes, 8 to 11. 

Boys’ Holeproof Stockings —¢ 

irs, $2.00. Black and tan. Specially reinforced 
knee, heel and toe. Sizes, 5 to 11. 


Misses’ Holeproof Stockings — 


6 pairs, $2.00. Black and tan. Specially rein- 
forced knee, heel and toe. Sizes, 5 to 9k. These 
are the best children’s hose made to-day. 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. 
Office, 1906 
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SC I8C OS Zl me) 
||BLUE-PRINT PAPER 
I 72 22828 
_ L u E-PRIN hd 
(ferroprussiate 


paper) is easy to 
manage, and may be 
readily turned to many 
convenient uses. 

For example, it can 
be made to save many 
a wearisome trip to 
match samples. If a 
piece of the goods to be 
matched is placed in 
the sun on a blue-print 
sheet or post-card, and a piece of clean glass laid 
over it, the pattern will in a few minutes be 
transferred, as in Fig. 1, and the sheet then needs 
only to be washed and dried. 

As many prints as are needed may be made, 
and mailed to the various shops. To make the 
lower part of the card 
white, place a piece of dark 
paper over it. Full direc- 
tions come with every box 
of blue- print-paper post- 
cards. If any member of 
the household happens to 
havea printing-frame in his 3 
camera outfit, it will be |= -<*27r 




















found to hold the sample | fae. 
more firmly than the piece el ea eee 
of glass, and prevent its om Ae 
blowing away. py 


Again, Fig. 2 shows how 
the blue-print sheet or post-card may ‘serve to 
carry directions for reaching any given locality. 
The host of Camp Killeare, for instance, could 
not meet all his numerous boy guests at the train, 
but he knew that with his blue-print maps in 
their pockets they would surely find their way 
to him. 

Where there is any lettering or drawing to be 
done, it is best to do it in heavy ink on a piece 

of tracing-linen 
_ or on a five-cent 
sheet of tracing- 
paper, which 
can be used just 
as the goods 
sample was. 
Maidenhair 
ferns or sea- 
weed sprays 
held together by a small scallop-shell make 
pleasant reminders of a country or ocean home, 
especially if accompanied by some appropriate 
quotations or original rime. Such souvenirs 
afford an excellent outlet 
for the taste of a person 
truly artistic, but unable to 
sketch. 

The young people of the 
household will see pleasing 
possibilities in the Hallow- 
e’en invitation (Fig. 3). 
The pumpkin and broom- 
stick witch were cut from 
an old picture. The words 
were printed on transpar- 
ent paper and laid over the 
post-card and under the 
glass. This design, printed on sheets of blue- 
print paper, five by seven inches in size, and 
mounted on white cardboard, with a two-inch 
margin, made very attractive little posters to 
place in shop-windows. 
Many other original in- 
vitations may be con- 
trived in a similar way. 

A simple calendar 
(Fig. 4) was made by 
a child of seven, who 
picked a wild carrot 
spray, and placed it on 
the blue paper under a 





FIG. 3 





FIG. 2 

















ward himself washed 
and dried the sheet, 
mounted it on the cardboard, and pasted on the 
calendar. Children may be interested to keep on 
the lookout through the year for beautiful things 
which they can utilize for Christmas gifts, origi- 
nal and artistic, yet simple. 


FIG. 4 


* ¢ 


A REMINISCENCE PARTY. 


DELIGHTFUL woman of fifty gave a 

reminiscence party, of which her eight- 

een- year-old daughter has written an 
account. 


Miss Carrington Vermilye is the most distin- 

geet visitor in town at present, and it was 
or her that mother, her old schoolmate, gave the 
party. Some of the invitations were sent by 
mail, but whenever she could, mother gave them 
by telephone. . 

My first inkling of the affair was gained when, 
with much curiosity, 1 heard her sending mes- 
sage after message one day, all alike except for 
the difference in names: 

“Ts that you, Tillie? You know Carrie is 
here, and I’m inviting all our old class to meet 
her Wedn y afternoon. You’ll be sure to 


come? Bring your work and comeearly. Thank 
you. 

Although mother asked me to reserve Wednes- 
day afternoon, to help her entertain the guests, 
I soon saw that I was to be an unimportant 
figure at her party. 


However, from my seat on 


piece of glass. Heafter- but 





a footstool, I saw many things that interested 
me. 


and ami 

The guests began to arrive at about two 
o’clock. They came by trolley-car, carriage, 
automobile, and on foot. They were gray-haired 
middle-aged women, from many different social 
sets, but their old school-days made a bond of 
sympathy for them all. ; 

Mother brought out a set of tintypes, taken 
forty years ago, when they all went to the same 
school. She did not let me see them,—I knew 
why later,—but the old schoolmates handed them 
about with shrieks of laughter. Again and again 
I heard one woman ay to another, ““You really 
haven’t changed a bit !’’ 

While they were yy Be most important 
guest arrived, an old, old y, who was the 
teacher of all these schoolgirls forty years ago. 
And she remembered them all and called them 
by name! ae 

Then such stories as those usuall ified 
mothers and grandmothers told ! Marjory urt’s 
mother told how she was suspended school 
for whispering, and how her grandmother had to 
= on best Sunday bonnet and shawl, and 

er best black kid gloves, to go down to see the 
superintendent of the*public schools and have 
the crim’ reinstated. And Miss Vermilye 
and my mother apologized—after forty years— 
for having been saucy to the teacher. a 

There were just thirty-six of them in all, 
counting mother, and I discovered her plan for 
making me add to the fun when she handed me 
the thirty-six tintypes. They were arranged 
in groups of six by aes ribbons run 
through a hole in the top of each mounting card. 
There were six each of blue, pink, pale green, 
gold, violet and silver. 

The doors into the dining-room and library 
were thrown open, and there were six tables, 
each with flowers and candle-shades to match 
one or another of the colors that 1 held in my 
hand. And I had to guess which of mother’s 
old friends was which! I did not even know 
my own mother in the little ten-year-old girl of 


the tintype. But they all hel = laughing, 
and said I did well, “considering” ; and at last the 
guests were all sorted and 


I liked the silvery table best of all, for there 
mother sat with the dear little old teacher and 
Miss Vermilye, and the present janitress of the 
old school building, who had been the prettiest 
little tint girl of all, and two rosy-cheeked 
gran ers, who had knitted all the afternoon. 

When they had gone, Miss Vermilye said to 
me, “This must have sounded strange to you, my 
dear, but we have bridged forty years in one 


afternoon. 
And I told mother and Miss Vermil 


that 
it was the best party I had ever attended. And 
when I am fifty I give one myself. 
* © 


CARE OF THE FAMILY HORSE. 


HE family horse should be kept in a box 
T stall if practicable. This requires more 

space than a standing stall and a little 
more care; but when only one horse is kept, 
room enough can usually be spared, and the 
difference in work is far more than offset by 
the advantages gained. The horse is more 
comfortable; being loose, he gets some exercise 
when not in use, and his legs are far less likely 
to “stock up.” 


‘Ten feet square for the stall is enough, although 
if there is sufficient room to make it a little 
larger, it is all the better. No floor is needed. 
The bottom should be covered with six or eight 
inches of sand or very fine vel. Give the 
horse a good bed of straw on top of this at night. 
A certain amount of the sand will be removed 
every day when the stall is cl , and should 
be replaced with fresh. This sand bottom is 

leasant for the horse to stand on, and keeps his 
eet in fine, healthy condition. 

A small iron manger for grain should be fas- 
tened to one corner of the stall and kept clean 
by daily wiping with a cloth. No er for 
hay is needed, as there is no better way to 
feed it in a heap on the floor; but of course one 
may have an iron rack made for the p ' 
which can be screened in the corner, a little above 


the grain manger. 

Next to keeping in a box stall, the best way is 
to tie the horse in a corner of the stable, without 
a stall. If he is kept in the ordinary way, in a 
standing stall, it should always have a floor. 
For although it is better for the horse to stand 
upon earth, covered with sand, as recommended 
for a box stall, the principle does not work well 
in a standing stall, where he must stand always 
in the same = 

The groom me the horse may be more or 

, accordi the time that can be s 
for it—the more the better. 
horse, either his | or any other 
brush and cl 
bottom of his feet, have a little iron hook made 
by ——_ as dirt. Follow its 
use, if necessary, with a Pp sponge. 

‘The horse should have all the water he wants 
three times a day, but he should not be watered 
when heated by drivi , nor should the water be 
too cold in ag by n the matter of feeding, 
= horse -~ the — A... of ge 

y_horses,— 0) stances with a 
catryall, going to po} or the store or the rail- 
way-station, and every now and then a day of 
idleness in the stable—a good ration is two 
quarts of corn in the morning, two quarts of oats 
at noon and two quarts of oats at night. Feed 
with this ration twelve to fifteen ds of hay. 
most of it at night. It is impossible to give exac! 
directions for feeding; as the amount must be in 
proportion to the work required. For heavier 
or more strenuous work, increase the vats, but 
never the corn; and conversely, if there are 
periods when the horse stands idle a large part 
od the time, cut down his oats and feed more 

tf the owner has a good pasture, a very good 
ae horses whose work is not too exacting 
is keep them up in stable only during the 
day, — regular ration of grain, but not 
very much hay, and turn them into the 
at night, to remain till morning. Horses almost 
always do well when kept thus, and it is a cheap 
and very easy way for the owner. The horse 
will sweat a little more, it-is true, but this is 
more than offset by the benefit of the green food 
and the ease and comfort and coolness that he 
has at night; and he will always go through 
the winter in better shape than if kept in stable 
the whole year. 

If your horse becomes sick, and you do not 





know what to do, do nothing. But if the nature 
of his illness is apparent, and you have such 
knowledge of the simpler remedies as every 

and every horse-owner should have, 
apply the same treatment that you would to a 
human being in like case, multiplying the dose 
by six or eight, according to the size of the horse. 

This rule requires some little judgment, and 
must sometimes be modified according to the 
difference in the human and equine organism. 
For instance, if the horse has colic, and you are 
giving him bicarbonate of soda, more than eight 
times the dose for a human being must be given, 

use the horse’s stomach contains a relativel 
larger quantity of food, upon which you wi 
- remedy to act. on a eS or a Bay 3 
‘or instance, shoul given according 
letter of the rule. 

All these directions are offered on the assum 
tion that a good veterinary physician is not to 
obtained. 

¢ & 


THE IRONING-BOARD. 


HERE are thousands of women who have 
to move the ironing-board twice every 
time they sweep—once to get at the space 

back of it, and once to replace it in its usual 

-* position behind a door. Moreover, stand- 

ing as it usually does, upon the floor, the 
~- white cloth with which it is covered, and 
~ which must be immaculate for fine laun- 
FIG. 2 dering, is easily soiled. 

From two pieces of wood make a cleat or 
bracket of the shape indicated in Fig. 1. It 
should be as long as the 
bottom of the ironing-board 
is wide, and the inner piece, 
the end of which appears 
square, should be of the same 
thickness as the ironing- 
board with its cloth cover. 

The two pieces will be held 

r by the two large 
screws by which they are to 
be attached to some convenient 
place on the wall, at a distance 
of about six inches from the floor. 
The only other thing necessary 

isa wooden button of 
shape shown in Fig. 2. This 
should turn easily on a large screw 
and is to be fastened to the wall 
an inch or so above the point 
where the upper end of the iron- 
ing-board comes when the bottom 

of it rests on the cleat. 

The button allows the board to 

be instantly removed or replaced, 


and keeps jt securely in ition 

— when not in use. The {roning- 
board is always out of the way of 

the sweeper and of dirt, and need never be 


touched except when it is wanted. 
* ¢ 


“ GREEN BAGS” OF LEATHER. 

OT only lawyers, but young men and 
women, students, clerks, writers and edu- 
eators, now carry the convenient cloth 
bag, which possesses the merit of holding a great 
deal, of being very light, and also of occupying 
little space when empty. It has but one draw- 

back—its lack of durability. 
Make it, then, of soft leather. 


FiG. | 





It is more 


durable, handsomer in every respect, nt. ae 
for quality, costs no more. It may be in as 
many les, colors and weightsas cloth. Sheep- 


skin, goatskin or calfskin, in the ooze finish, are 
ex t leathers. 

To make a bag of the most serviceable > 
— by eighteen inches, a whole skin shoul 


Sheepskin costs about one dollar | piex 


p 5 
a skin, in ooze leather, goatskin twenty-five cents 
more, and calfskin one dollar and a The 
leather left over may be used for various small 
articles, such as coin-bags, purses, note-books 
and penwipers. ; 

The bag will need to be stitched only on two 
sides ; heavy waxed silk is the best thread to use. 
Slits may be cut about an inch and a half from 
the top of the bag for the draw-strings.. These 
may be made from two narrow strips of leather 
stitched together, or from heavy silk cord of the 
same color. 

Most men will prefer to have the smooth sur- 
face of the leather outermost; women will per- 
— choose the ooze or grain surface. 

he leather outlasts two or three bags of 
the best cloth, and does not deteriorate in appear- 
ance with use. 
* © 


A CHANCE FOR YOUR SONS. 
Wi rrew on the last fifteen years a great 


new profession has arisen in America 

—a profession which requires personal 
qualities as distinctive as those demanded by law 
or medicine, holds out financial rewards not 
inferior, and presents equal opportunities for 
public service. 


The new occupation is that of the certified 
public accountan et established by state 
examination in New York, Illinois, Ohio, New 
J > Pennsylvania, Mississippi, Rhode Island 
and Connecticut, and under consideration in 
other states. ee 

In English commercial and financial life the 
chartered accountant, whose position is estab- 
lished and whose — are fixed by the 
companies’ act, has long been a familiar figure. 
His duties are largely those of an expert book- 
keeper. He makes examinations in cases of 
sus irregularities, and investigates and 
certifies the financial condition of stock companies 
at stated periods. The American certified public 
accountant is frequently called upon to perform 
these duties, but he does far more. They are 
wy incidents, not the mainstay of his profession. 

‘or a number of years a slow ge has been 
oing on in business conditions. The possibili- 
ies of large profits on a small output have been 

gradually lessening, and to-day there are few 
manufacturing concerns which expect this result 
unless they = es a — controlled 
by patent. Small profits and t est possible 
output are now, of necessity, the end sought. 

It is these conditions which have made the 
new profession. Profits, large or small, depend 
primarily upon good business methods, and these 





in turn rest upon that precise knowledge which 
comes from accurate and intelligent accounting. 
The cost of every bit of raw material must be 
known and the cost of every operation of han- 
dling it ; and in a large business, success or failure 
may depend upon the carrying of a cent to four 
places of decimals. ‘The unraveling of these 
intricacies of production is the main business of 
the certified public accountant. 

1t will be seen that one who is thus to be sum- 
moned as a business expert for consultation over 
any matter, from the manufacture of shoes-to 


the management of a railroad, must both 
péculiar qualifications and special training. 
Of the qualifications, one man of wide 
ence says: “He must have, in addition toa 
for figures, sound business judgment, e' less 


patience, a capacity for infinite drudgery, a per- 
sonality that insp ‘on ¢ 


temperature al at sixt p ane Bi Senin 
ways at sixty 
of other people’s thermometers.” 

The trai may be obtained in special schools. 
There is a distinct tendency among the states 
which have given a legal standing to the es- 
sion to require of applicants for a certi a 
ee a 

or exam must pass 
quniintien. A number of prominent universi- 
ties, notably Harvard and New York University, 

established schools of accountancy, and a 
course is offered by the Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 

The great advantage which the profession 
offers to young men is that although the require- 
ments are quite as exacting as those of the law 
or —. the = is men ne among a = 
supply of thoroughly competent men is equ: 
to the demand; and those best able to judge 
believe that the next fifteen years will show an 
increase greater than that of the last decade and 


a ‘ 

One branch of the work is yet in its —_ a 
city accounting. The secretary of the New 
York Bureau of Municipal Research recently 
made the statement that one-half the cities in 
the United States are to-day either ready for 
expert leadership in business methods, or could 
with little effort be interested in the need for 
reo. ization. He added that one thousand 
efficient accountants are needed now for this 
work. Herein lies what ought to be one of the 
greatest attractions for high-minded young men 
—the opportunity for public service of the most 
useful sort. 

The financial returns for a beginner in this 
profession may be reckoned as at twice 
what a bank would pay during the first years. 
The beginner will be likely at first to secure 
employment on salary with one or another of 
the accounting companies which all the larger 
cities now contain. 

He will be required at all times to dress well. 
and when sent out on business will be 
to stay only at good hotels. His travelling and 
hotel bills will be paid, and if at the end of three 
or four years he is not earning from two to 
three thousand dollars, he may safely conclude 
that he is not adapted to the profession. 

After reaching that e of prosperity, the 
really compete: y finds it to his inter- 
est to open an office for himself, when his earn- 
ings, coupled with the profits on the services of 
those he will employ, may justly compare with 
those of the successful lawyer or physician. 


SELECTED re et 


ISLE OF GUERNSEY MUFFINS.— Use one 
pint of sealded milk; bi : 
one egg; one-quarter yeast-cake; pinch of salt. 
Add fiour to make soft batter. When the milk is 
cool, add the egg. Fry in muffin rings. 


FINNAN-HADDOCK HASH.—When one has 
baked macaroni and cheese left over from dinner 
and finnan-haddock left over from breakfast, an 
excellent luncheon dish can be made from the two. 

ick the finnan-haddock into small pieces and mix 
well with the macaroni and cheese. the fish 
has been served in a cream sauce, add this, too. 
Warm the hash in a double boiler, and serve hot. 


BAKED FRESH TONGUE (with Raisin Sauce). 
Simmer a fresh tongue four hours. Skin it and 
leave in the juice untilcold. Bake it in this sauce, 
basting often until the sauce thickens. Sauce: 
one cup vinegar, one cup sugar, one cup raisins, 
one lemon cut in thin slices. The tongue has been 
cooked by the four hours’ —s so care must 
be taken not to bake too long, or t will be dry. 
This is an excellent dish for a company supper. 


SALAD HINTS.—I. To vary potato salad, add 
diced celery, using only enough onion to give 
a good flavor. Add chopped parsley to the French 
dressing, and pour it over the salad an_ hour 

fore serving. II. Keep a clove of rlic in 
the vinegar-cruet, and your salad dressings will 
be much improved. ILI. Vegetable salads are 
improved by having the dressing poured over them 
while the vegetables are hot. 


A HUNTER’S RECEIPT for cookin 
domestic ducks and geese.— With a sharp 
the skin down the k from neck to tail. 





wild or 
ife cut 
Peel 


F 
® 


ff ¢ 
iece of each when treating ducks and gam 
owl, and dividing them into two or more pieces 
in the case of the r species. Sprinkle a little 
salt and rub with currant jelly or 
=f may 
only does away 
with the labor of plucking, but keeps the juices in 

the meat and preserves its flavor. 


BAKED HALIBUT STEAKS.—Wash and dr 
two halibut steaks. oa thin slices of salt por 
on a buttered fish-sheet. Place a steak on the 
pork, pour lemon juice over it and dust with salt 
. Dip one-half pint of oysters in melted 

& eracker-crumbs, and p them 
on the fish. Put the second steak on top of the 
oysters, season as before, laying slices of pork 
on top. Bake ay or forty minutes, nesmng 
several times with the juice in the pan, and las 
with melted butter. Remove pork and cover with 
buttered crumbs. rve when the crumbs are 
browned. Garnish with slices of lemon, parsley 
or Hollandaise sauce. 


NEW-YEAR’S RING-CAKES.—Separate the 
whites and yolks of two eggs; drop the yolks into 
a small at of boiling water, and keep them 
where they will barely simmer until solid through- 
out, then drain and rub through a sieve. Cream 
three-quarters of a cup of butter, add one cup and 
a half of light-brown sugar, and cream together; 
then add the sifted egg yolk, one whole egg, one 
teaspoonful of vanilla, and flour to roll, mak ng the 
dough no stiffer than is absolutely necessary. Roll 
out and cut in rings with adoughnut cutter. Brush 
over with the beaten whites of the eggs, and 
sprinkle with a mixture of granulated sugar, cin- 
namon, and vam gon d chopped almonds. Lay on 
buttered tins and bake in a moderate oven. These 
little cakes will keep a long time. 

















THE PERFECT SKATE SHARPENER 


pt eet ey Soph ma Made witha 
wheel that can’t clog or get outof 
Sharpen skates for others and make 


ER 


Trial lesson with good advice, explaining my practical methods 
for HOME CURE sent FREE. Awarded Gold Medal at World's 
Fair, St. Louis. The largest Stammering School in the world, 
GEORGE ANDREW LEWIS, 42 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich. 


What a Freckled 
Faced BoyDid 

























boy’s experience. It tells how he began, 
with only s few ecrub and without money. 
business grew. How he found 
it cheaper to hatch his chicks in an incubator 
on hens. How to-day 
he is one of the best known, wealthiest, 
poultry fanciers in the country, with 
prize birds in every show. 

You should read this true 
story. We will send it toasy 
boy FREE who will tell us 
how many chickens he has or 
tell us that he wants to get 
into the business. 


SURE HATCH 
INCUBATOR CO., 
Box 38, Fremont, Neb. 











1 Try “3in One” on pianos, tabl 
any furniture, all veneered an 
varnished surfaces. 

Doesn’t form a crusty overcoat 
wan Of grease and dirtlike varnish,but 


sinks into the grain of the wood, 

wei removing scars and stains,bring- 
Guat ing back the original finish. Soils 
nothing; helps everything; no 

m@ grease; no acid; no offensive 
odor ; all stores; big bottle ; little 
price. Write for free bottle and 
new booklet. 3 iN ONE OIL CO. 

43 Broadway, New York City. 








SPENCERIAN 


Careful workmanship, fine quality of material, 
durability—that’s the Spencerian Pen. Sam- 
ple card of 12, all different, sent for6c. postage. 
SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY, 349 Broaoway, New York 


SILcCEL PENS 


o> 









RE CE 2 


CRYSTAL 


= 'b.S 'B 
Sealed Boxes! | 


best Suter lirkawlofe/ 


By Grocers Everywhere! 











CURRENT EVENTS 
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WaN-l. wack a-ha AD WRITERS EARN 

x44 eee 4isee-e LARGE SALARIES. 
We can help you to prepere by mail to increase your 
salary. Send for beautiful prospectus, mailed free. 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL, Dept. 36, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The confidence felt by farmers and 
gardeners in Ferry’s Seeds to-day 
would have been impossible to feel in 
any seeds two score of years 





octor Cook’s Claims discredited.— 
The University of Copenhagen, to which 
Dr. Frederick A. Cook submitted documents in- 
tended to substantiate his claim to the discovery 
of the north pole, formally reported, December 
2ist, that the documents did not contain obser- 
vations and information which could be re- 
garded as proof that Doctor Cook reached the 
north pole. The committee of experts, to 
which the university submitted the documents 
for examination, was unanimous in finding that 
the report sent by Doctor Cook to the univer- 
sity was the same as that printed in the New 
York Herald; that the copy of his note-books 
contained no original astronomical observations, 
but only results; and that the documents pre- 
sented were inexcusably lacking in information 
which would prove that the astronomical obser- 
vations therein referred to were really made, 
and also contained -no details regarding the 
practical work of the expedition and the sledge 
journey. Several weeks before the report was 
rendered Doctor Cook disappeared from public 
view, and his secretary, who represented him 
at Copenhagen, was unable to give his address. 
* 
opens Zelaya of Nicaragua placed 
his resignation in the hands of the Nica- 
raguan congress December 16th, with a mes- 
sage in which he attributed his country’s 
difficulties in part to the activities of the revo- 
lutionists, and in part to what he described as 
“the unjust intervention’’ of the United States. 
December 20th, the congress, by a unanimous 
vote, elected Dr. José Madriz, an intimate 
associate of Zelaya, to succeed him. 
& 
S72 Fraud Trials.—At New York, De- 
cember 18th, the jury, in the trial of six 
former employés of the American Sugar Re- 
fining Company on charges of conspiracy to 
defraud the government out of customs duties, 
reported a disagreement with reference to one 
of the defendants, and a verdict of guilty, with 
recommendation to mercy, in the cases of the 
others. These are the cases of fraud in the 
weighing of sugar, by means of tampering with 


the scales. e 

a Ministers and Ambassadors.— 
President Taft sent to the Senate, Decem- 

ber 18th, a number of important diplomatic 

nominations, all of which the Senate confirmed. 

They included Robert Bacon of New York, 

ex-Secretary of State, to be ambassador to 





France; Richard C. Kerens of Missouri, ambas- | 
sador to Austria; Henry Lane Wilson, now | 
minister to Belgium, to be ambassador to 
Mexico; William J. Calhoun of Chicago, to be 
minister to China; Charles Page Bryan, now 
minister to Portugal, to be minister to Belgium ; 
John B. Jackson, now minister to Persia, to 
be minister to Cuba; Henry P. Fletcher of 
Pennsylvania, minister to Chile; Henry T. 
Gage, ex-Governor of California, minister to 
Portugal; R. S. Reynolds Hitt of Llinois, 
minister to Panama; Fenton R. McCreery of 
Michigan, now minister to the Dominican Re- 
public, minister to Honduras; Edwin V. 
Morgan of New York, now minister to Cuba, 
minister to Paraguay; Charles W. Russell of 
the District of Columbia, now assistant attor- 
ney-general, minister to Persia; Laurits S. 
Swenson of Minnesota, formerly minister to 
Denmark, minister to Switzerland ; and Horace 
G. Knowles of Delaware, minister and consul- 
general to the Dominican Republic. 
* 


oid Ballinger.—The charges against 
Secretary Ballinger of the Interior Depart- 
ment, in connection with public lands, water- 
power sites and coal-land claims, have been 
renewed with such persistency that the Secre- 
tary has asked for a searching investigation by 
Congress. He has asked, also, that the inves- 
tigation be extended to the forest service, cer- 
tain of whose officers he regards as the source 
of the charges. ° 


ecent Deaths.—Grand Duke Michael 

Nicholaiviteh, granduncle of the Tsar of 
Russia, died December 18th, aged 77. He 
served with courage and distinction throughout 
the Crimean War, in the Caucasus, and in the 
war against Turkey, and was president of the 
Council of State from 1881 until the establish- 
ment of the Duma. ——Gen. William Wade 
Dudley of Indiana, a veteran of the Civil War, 
and commissioner of pensions 1881-5, died 
December 15th, aged 67.——Justice George H. 
Fitts of the Supreme Court of the state of New 
York died suddenly December 17th, aged 58. 
— Gen. Green Berry Raum, who served 
through the Civil War,.and was a Representa- 
tive in Congress from Illinois 1867-9, commis- 
sioner of internal revenue 1876-83, and com- 
missioner of pensions 1889-93, died December 
18th, aged 80.—Prof. George Park Fisher, 
one of the most eminent of American theolo- 
gians, and for more than 50 years connected with 
Yale University as professor of divinity and of 
ecclesiastical history, and author of many books 
on religious and theological subjects, died De- 








cember 20th, aged 82. 








Pocket Stamp, ago. We have madea 


Pen and Pencil 


Prints Your Name, 15¢ 


Marks 
anything 
or with Name, town and state on, 20c. 
PERKINS RUBBER STAMP CO., E-1, New Haven, Ct. 


. 
Join a Brass Band 
ere is your opportunity to enjoy 
ife and make money. FR 
We will send you 
the greatest band catalog in the worid 
and our great tree brass band offer. Just 


send us your name and address. rite 
y. Itis free to you. 


Lyon & Healy, 5 Adams St., Chicago 

















always do 

exactly what you 

expect of them. For sale 

everywhere. FERRY’S 1910 SEED 
ANNUAL Free on request, 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 














Mount Beautiful Birds 


— to mount an 

me Fishes, 
‘Tan ins, etc. Just what every sportsman and / 
hunter needs. Quickly, easily learned by men, { 
women and boys. Cost very low. Success guar- 
anteed, big profits. Free—New catalog and Taxi- 
dermy Magazine. Write today. 


Northwestern 
School of Taxidermy, 404 Elwood Bidg. ,Omaha, Neb. 
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We can teach you 
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The Highest 


Kind of Clean-ness is 


LIFEBUDY 


SOAP clean-ness, 


is ste! ilized 














“The Standard for 60 Years” 


OND: 


EXTRACT 


The test of time has only 
served to strengthen the 
confidence in POND’S 
EXTRACT. 
SOOTHING, REFRESH- 
ING ano HEALING. 
The most useful 
household remedy. 





bec ause il 
germ-destroying 


f lean ness 














[he standard hygieni soap 
the 
home lt 
at the 


Toilet 


used all over the world 
of the 
disinfec¢ ts 
same Use it for 
Bath and Shampoo 


safe gual ra 
Ask your druggist for 
Pond'’s Extract. Sold 
only in sealed bottles— 
never sold in bulk. Re- 
Suse all substitutes. 


cleans Evete! 


time 








5c at your grocer 
. LEVER BROS. CO., CAMBRIDGE, MASS J 


POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY 
New York, N. ¥. 
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Ask your dealer. 
List price, $6-00 
— 

———— > 
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Favorite Rifle 
_ [ll The Only Boys’ Rifle Used by MEN 


There are more Stevens Favorite Rifles sold than any other sporting rifle 
model, because Favorites are made in the Factory of Precision, with an accu- 
racy unparalleled in the world. The rifling of no $50.00 arm in this country 
is done any better, if as well, as in the Stevens Favorite. 











Better rifling gives greater range and straighter shooting. This, combined 
with the very low price, is the reason for STEVENS popularity during the last 
40 years. Men, as well as boys, select the Favorite for small game. 


Why You Want a STEVENS Favorite Rifle 


1. It shoots straighter. 4. You can rid your neighborhood of pests, such 
2. It shoots farther with the same charge. as weasels, gophers, hawks, crows, etc 
3. The outdoor boy is the healthy boy —the | 5. Every American boy should follow the teaching 


manly boy. of Ex-President Roosevelt and learn to shoot. 
a postal telling which subject interests you the most. By return mail comes our letter 
giving you this valuable information, besides the big Stevens Gun Book — 209 illus- 





Points for the Sharpshooter & Hunter 
trations and 160 pages about Rifles, Shotguns, Pistols and Rifle Telescopes. Write to-day. | 


If you want expert information on Sharpshooting, Hunting or Trap Shooting, write us 
J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company, Dept. 511, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


























Brows wrinkled by worries 
are soothed and smoothed by 
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PEPSIN GUM" =: 





The refreshing mintleaf juice 
has a remarkably calming effect. 


Fine for nerves! Fine for digestion! 
Fine for teeth! Fine for breath! 


Look for the spear. The flavor lasts. 
Original and Genuine 


HORLICK’S icra 


A Nutritious Food-Crink for all ages. 
Keep it on your sidehoard at home. 


Served at Restaurants, Hotels, Fountains. 


DELICIOUS, INVIGORATING AND SUSTAINING. 
Easily Digested hy the Most Delicate. 

















All Druggists. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is @ 
bs (RA gece kly y poper fe for all 2 "family. 


Its subscri 2 price is 
Entered at the P’ ot Sahoo, Boston: Mase 
class matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages often given to sub- 
scribers in a ‘single Seoul issue of the paper, 
sithough of eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and at ae —— pages each week are a gift to 

e subscri 


New ‘Subsertptions may begin at any time during 


Mass., a) pene 


a ey re Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Pa; — to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subse: 


Payment for The Corsmentan, ‘aaa sent by 
Ihail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 


It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 

the envelope. 

s. Three weeks after the receipt of money 

us, the date after the address on your paper, 
whieh shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your at er is sent. Jour name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
1 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








FAINTING. 


F ONE may judge from the 

fiction of one’s grandparents, 
the act of fainting, or becoming 
unconscious, almost took rank 
as a social accomplishment. 
The young ladies, and often 
even the young gentlemen if 
they were very fascinating, 
spent a great part of their time ii swoons; and as 
extreme emotional sensibility was the keystone of 
fascination in Byronic days, it follows that these 
incessant and alarming syncopes were the direct 
result of emotional shocks. 

Now although it is true that emotional shocks 
will cause fainting-spells in certain persons, still 
one cannot resist the impression that many of 
these otherwise excellent young persons were 
either giving themselves a treat, or at least weakly 
yielding to an unfortunate social taste. Still it 
may be conceded that the conditions of those days 
were more in favor of fainting than are our own. 

The corset of sixty years ago was a cruel and 
unyielding instrument of torture, exercising its 
pressure in such a way as to interfere with the 
breathing apparatus; athletics for girls were 
almost unheard of, and few rooms were properly 
ventilated,—especially bedrooms,—all of which 
causes may have conduced to that condition of 
cerebral anemia which is the underlying reason 
for a fainting-ft. 

Cerebral anemia means an insufficient supply of 
blood to the brain, and may be brought about in 
various ways. When a person faints from a sud- 
den shock, caused by an accident or from some 
unnerving sight or sound, it means that the feed- 
ing of the brain with blood has been sharply 
interfered with, resulting in a temporary loss of 
consciousness. 

A hemorrhage from any part of the body will 
act mechanically to produce the same result. 

Persons with weak or disordered hearts often 
faint readily, because any sudden demand upon 
the heart may cause it to send out a hurry call 
for more blood than the system is able to supply. 
The same thing is often seen when a person con- 
valescing from an acute illness faints from a slight 
exertion, sometimes even from a too abrupt 
change of posture. The blood rushes down to 
meet the call upon it, and the brain is left with 
too little to go on with for the moment. This 
also applies to sufferers from chronic anemia 
and to persons with defective circulation, whose 
blood supply is always insufficient. 

For a simple fainting-spell but little treatment 
is needed. The patient should be placed in a 
horizontal position in order to equalize the circu- 
lation, and should be allowed plenty of fresh air. 
A whiff of ammonia cautiously given acts as a 
quick stimulant. In a case of prolonged faint, 
cold water may be sprinkled over the face and 
chest, or a mustard plaster placed over the region 
of the heart. 
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THE SORROWS OF THE RICH. 


AS Mr. Jones got the rheumatism?” inquired 

Mrs, Seymour, when Mr. Seymour came in 

todinner. “I noticed that he walked a little lame 
as you came down the street together.” 

*“Shouldn’t wonder,” replied Mr. Seymour. 
“Their new house is built on that made land, and 
it can’t be healthy.” 

“How did Mr. Jones walk, mother?” inquired 
fourteen- year-old Alexander. “Did he sort of 
balance himself along as if he was most afraid to 
step?” 

“‘Why, yes, Alexander, I believe that is the way 
he did walk,” replied Mrs. Seymour. 

‘Well, you watch Mrs. Jones, and you'll see 
that she walks just the same way, and so do Tom 
and Janet,” said Alexander. 

“There!” exclaimed Mr. Seymour. ‘“ That’s 
what pride will do! Just to live in a fashionable 
part.of the city, Jones has made cripples of him- 
self and his whole family. How long have Tom 
and Janet walked in the manner you describe, my 
son?” 

“Ever since they moved into their new house,” 
answered Alexander. “But ’tisn’t rheumatism, 
pa, and it isn’t pride. Tom says it’s the polished 
floors. They are finished as smooth as a pane 
of glass. He says they have to step so care- 
fully that they can’t seem to walk the way they 
used to.” 

“For pity’s sake!” exclaimed Mrs. Seymour. 
“The idea!” 

“I guess the house isn’t very healthy, though,” 
continued Alexander, thoughtfully. ‘The doctor 





was there twice last week, once to see Grandma 
Jones, and once to see the cook.” 

Mr. Seymour nodded. “Malaria,” he said, 
briefly. 

“Grandma Jones slipped on the sitting-room 
floor and sprained her ankle,” explained Alex- 
ander, “and the cook slipped on the stairs and 
broke her leg.” 

“Well!” exclaimed Mr. and Mrs. Seymour, in 
unison. And Mr. Seymour remarked, as he gazed 
affectionately at the worn brown paint on the 
dining-room floor, ‘‘There’s more than one kind of 
danger in building a new house.” 


DEEPLY INTERESTED. 


HOSE who will not work are more in evidence, 
if not actually more numerous, than those who 
cannot. Many interesting instances of the phases 
of this question have been published since the 
recent old-age-pension law was passed in England, 
and a good example of what is happening almost 
every day was given in Answers. A big able-bodied 
man of about miédle age shuffled into the office 
of the poor-laws guardian and curtly bade the 
clerk good morning. 

“Wot d’yer mean,” he began, “by knockin’ off 
poor Widder Snugg’s parish pay? She’s a ’onest, 
ard-workin’ woman, whose nose is in the wash- 
tub all day, - it’s ‘a wicked shame to rob ’er of 
’er lawful righ 

The clerk one down a big ledger and silently 
consulted it. 

“Mrs. Snugg has married again,” he said, ‘‘and 
the guardians have decided that she is no longer 
entitled to outdoor relief. And in any event, my 
man,” he added, sharply, “‘I should like to know 
if the matter is any concern of yours?” 

“Concern of mine!” the man repeated. “Well, 
I should rather think so, guv’nor. If you stops the 
ole lady’s pay you stops’ my daily ounce o’ shag, an’ 
@ quart o’ beer, too! I’m ’er new ’usband!” 


ONE OF THE NEW STREETS. 


VERYBODY who rides on trains, trolley-cars, 
or other public conveyances, is annoyed by 
the fact that the names of streets, called by the 
conductor, are rarely pronounced either as spelled 
or as uttered in ordinary conversation. It seems 
to be true that a peculiar kind of enunciation, 
termed by some one “megaphone oratory,” has 
sprung up. It would be an amusing thing to see 
if, in private life, the conductor of the following 
story would stick to his guns. It is quoted from 
the Cleveland Leader. 
“Bijllkwzp Street!” cried the conductor. 
The modest little man Soaeees his elbow 
“Excuse me,” he apologized, “but I’m ‘a little 
hard of hearing, and I confess that I a #vin 
— my — ed attention as I should 
be too much to ask you to repeat the name of 
the street?” 
“Bllwjkzp Street!” growled the conductor, with 
@ savage glare 
“Oh, thank ou so much!” -said the modest = 
senger nem y. “I wasn’t quite sure whe 
you sai “iiliczwpb Street or Rwesvipd Street. I 
get off at Willson. Will you ring the bell?” 


THE CLOCK’S ANNOYING HABIT. 


RS. BENHAM had just seated herself to work 

at a bit of embroidery that required particular 

care and attention, when there came a ring at the 

telephone. “I just know that’s Mrs. Gummy,” 

she said, as she laid down her work and went to 

answer the call. ‘““Whenever I am unusually busy 

and haven’t any time to spare, she rings me up 
and talks to me by the hour.” 

She was right. It was Mrs. Gummy, who was 
fully as talkative asever. She began with a lon 
story, and when fairly in the middie < of it the cloc 
on t @ wall of the room began to p geribne. 

“Wait a moment,” interposed Mrs. Benham. bes | 
can’t hear you until this noise se stops.” 

“What made that noise?” asked Mrs. Gummy, 
after it had ceased. 

“It _was only the clock,” answered the patient 
Mrs. Benham. “You know A always strikes once 
or twice when we get to ta 

The conversation did not ast io long after that. 


* * 
TOMMY TO THE RESCUE. 


EMEDIES are unfortunately sometimes worse 
than the diseases which they are made to cure. 
Tommy’s mother, says a writer in Lippincott’s 
Magazine, had made him a present of a toy shovel, 
and sent him out in the sand-lot to play with his 
baby brother. ‘Take care of baby, now,” said 
his mother, “and don’t let anything hurt him.” 
¢ distracted patent of ey ay from baby sent 
the dist Ty! fs the sand-lot. 

r good ke, Tommy, what has ee 
weak to the baby?” > said she, trying to soothe 
wailing infant. 

“There was a and fly biting him on the 
top of his head, and I killed it with the shovel,” 
was the proud repl y. 


A PLAUSIBLE DEDUCTION. 


BALTIMORE school-teacher had tered 

such a degree of ignorance on the part of one 

of her boys, in relation to the recorded acts of 

the Father of his Country, that she grew sarcastic, 
with a result which Shipping Illustrated records. 

“T wonder,” she began, “if you could tell me 

whether George Washington was a sailor or a 


soldier?” 
a grinned. ‘He was a soldier, all right,” 


e 
“How do you know?” the teacher challenged. 
“Because I saw a picture of him crossing the 

Delaware. An my would know enough not to 

stand up in the 





A PERSONAL DEMONSTRATION. 


HE examining counsel looked searchingly at 

Michael Connors, standing six feet and three 
inches, in the witness-box of a Western court- 
room. “What sort of a blow was it which you 
saw the defendant give the plaintiff?” asked the 
lawyer. 

“?*T would be hard to describe, sorr,” said M 
Connors, in his most confidential tone, “but if 
anny of you gentlemen is willing to step forward 
I could show you, easy.” 





Sufferers from Chronic Throat and Lung 
Troubles should use “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches.”’ 
Free from opiates. Sold only in boxes. (Ade. 


— Pins of Quality 


Our school, college and class 
emblems appeal to people of 
. judgment. The patterns are 
AS new, unique, artistic. The 
pins themselves we build 

















with same care and atten- 
tionthat we devote to ourcol- 
lege and fraternity jewelry. 
THE COLLEGE SHOPS, Dept. A, Attleboro, Mass. 











HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “‘ Improved,”’ no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 









THE WOMAN WHO ENOWS 
that her good looks—her success in society 
—deqenk chiefly on her complexion, uses 
always that greatest of beautifiers, ‘ 
It keeps the skin smooth and velvety. Pre- 
vents redness, roughness and chaps caused 4 
by winter winds, and imparts 
& toits users the appearance of 

perennial = 
5 Refuse substitutes. The: y be 
¥ dangerous. Flesh, White, Pink or 
Cream, 50c. a box, of druggists or 
by mail. Send Send 10c. for sample box. 
. LEVY Co. 


h Perfumers, Dept. 45 
125 Sages St. Boston, Mass. 











Winter Shoes. 

In summer, when the 
weather is warm and the 
walki dry, the mat- 
ter of footwear may not 
be so important; but in 


train of evil results that 
epee J can’t afford 
to go wi 


The Worth 
Mater of thos or85 yrx. Cushion Shoe 


The Worth Cushion -— 
is guaranteed moisture- 
proof, and except in storms 
or excessive moisture in- 
sures dry feet with- 
out the use of rubbers. 
Besides, it is the most 
comfortable shoe you 
ever wore, and re- 
wy Ty no break- 



















Men’s $4.00 
wa $6.00 

If your 
“— dente will 


not supply you we 44 

sell direct. Send h 

name to our nearest 

Sarena 
HE CUMMINGS COMPANY, 

406 Washington St ost, Boston bes. 








Will it be ‘‘Just a Common 
Job’’ at small pay or one of 
the well-paid positions which 
the American School of Cor- 
respondence can train you to 
fill? 

Many poorly paid but ambitious 


-men have overcome greater obsta- 


cles than those which confront 
you—have been trained by the 
American School to fill a good 
position at big pay. 

It is easy to acquire training. 
Choose the position you desire to 
hold by marking and mailing the 
coupon below. Let us send you 
a complete solution of your 
problem. 

The American School is the greatest 
practical training-school in the world. 
It will come to you, no matter where you 
live, and train you in your spare time—in 
your own home. — 

Make your choice to-day by filling in 
and mailing the coupon. There is no obli- 
gation. The American School sends com- 
plete information quietly and promptly 
by mail—not by an agent to bother you in 
your home or at your work. We will tell 
you frankly and _ honestly just how we 
can help you. Mail the free informa- 
tion coupon to-day. 


American School of 2m 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 





American School of Correspondence : 
Please send me your Bulletin and advise me how 
I can qualify for position marked “ X."" 





wc Architect 
“Me al Raps 
“Reread Pablic Ace’at | " 
oad Manager ;...Fire Insurance Eng’r 
ead ire 
.-.-Commercial Law ‘...College Preparatory 











570 F treet, ee 
15 8. 13th St., Phila., Pa. 122 Brondway, New York. 
Hudson Terminal Buil 











the apples in this row. 


tion is unexcelled. 

















years it has paid every honest loss, big and little. 
It is the best fire insurance apple of them 
all, and its policies cost no more than those of inferior quality. 





Which Would You Choose ? 


F YOU saw a row of apples, every one differing in size, ripeness 
and color, and all for sale at the same price, wouldn't you 
choose the best? Why not do the same thing when you buy 

fire insurance? The cost of insurance is substantially the same in 
all companies, but what you get for your money varies as much as 


Choose the Hartford Fire Insurance Company. For 99 


Its reputa- 


Why not use the same good judgment 
in buying insurance that you do in buy- 
ing goods for your store, clothes for your 
family, or even in such a trivial matter 
as buying apples from the fruit stand? 
And the next time you insure, 


Insure in the Hartford 


Agents Everywhere 
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The]os ngeles limited 


Via The Chicago and Northwestern Union Pacific and Salt Lake Route 


for women traveling alone 
into the Union Pacific Country 


California 








forts of ‘her own home. 
reliable conductors. 

_ Three days in a luxurious moving hotel. 
meals and service ‘“‘Best in the World.’’ 
ger equipment. 





A woman traveling alone, or with children, can board the 


Los Angeles Limited at Chicago, travel directly to Southern 
California without any change of cars, and enjoy the com- 
She is under the protection of | 


Dining car 
New steel passen- 
Electric block signals. 

For literature and information address 


E. L. LOMAX, General Passenger Agent 
Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Neb. 
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Checks Like These 


ORDINARY DEPARTMENT 







Actual 
Monthly 
Income 


Checks 








~ Pay tothe onjer of ery \ 
FP Tuiary ann 09/100 o-oo Dollars 

j eB EE 

Pi Payment due Cet. 1, 1909 once ingore Policy N° 1057735 





UNION NATIONAE RANI FE gc 
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Published by permission 


Pay for 


Rent, Food and Clothing 
Every Month for Life 











he Prudentia 












Newest 
Dept. 
STRENGTH OF Monthly 38, 
GIBRALTAR Send this 
Income coupon for 


full particu- 
lars and cost. 


Policy 





For $ a Month 


with Cash Payment at Death 
Name 
Address 


Occupation. 


The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, Newark, N. J. 

















Incomes from $10 per Month up Guaranteed 





ENTERTAINMENT IN THE HOME. 


Post-Card Projector. 


HE Post-Card Projector, 

as its name implies, uses 
illustrated post-cards, instead 
of the breakable and more 
expensive glass slides, and 
throws upon the screen a 
brilliant reproduction about 3 
feet in diameter in the exact 
colors of the original. Every 
home. has its collection of 
post-cards, received from 
friends who are travelling, or 
gathered on pleasant vaca- 
tions. Additional cards may 
also be obtained at small 
expense illustrating prominent 
places throughout the world. 
These may be used in the 
Post-Card Projector to furnish 
many a pleasant and instruct- 





Description. 


HE Post-Card Projector is 

beautifully japanned in 
vermilion red, with a yellow 
border stripe. The body of 
the lantern measures 9x6x6%4 
inches. Each Projector is 
supplied with a powerful lens, 
especially made so as to pro- 
duce good-sized pictures even 
in a small room. We can 
supply these Projectors fitted 
for the use of illuminating gas, 
electric light, or acetylene gas. 
The Projector for illuminating 
gas is equipped with a high- 
power Welsbach light and 5 
feet of gas tubing. The Pro- 
jector for electric light is 
furnished with a 32-candle- 
power 110 volt lamp, 5 feet 





ive evening’s entertainment. 
The fortunate owner of one 
of these wonderful machines 
may also earn considerable 
pocket money by charging an 
admission fee when exhibiting 





T H E O fF F E R The Post-Card Projector, equipped for either illuminating or acetylene 


gas, given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription and 
75 centsextra. Price of Projectors $2.50 each. Sent by express, charges ineither case paid by receiver. 
Post-Card Projector, for attaching to an electric light current, given to any Companion subscriber 
for three new subscriptions; or for one new subscription and $1.00 extra. Price of Projector $3.00. 
Sent by express, charges in either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight of all Projectors 5 Ibs. 


of flexible cord and an attach- 
ment socket. The Projector 
for acetylene gas is equipped 
with a specially adapted 
generator, perfectly safe for 
even a child to use. A small 








his cards. Photographs, pen 


or pencil sketches, magazine illustrations, the works of a watch in motion, | included. 
even the hand of the operator may also be clearly and effectively thrown 


upon the screen by this modern magic lantern. 


THE KODAGRAP H. a Moving-Picture Machine for the Home. 


The Kodagraph, with one 10-foot film, given to any Companion subscriber for six mew | motor and focusing attachment. It is equipped for the use of acetylene gas. This pro- 
subscriptions; or for one new subscription and $2.75 extra. Price of Kodagraph $9.00. | duces a light which is more intense than the electric. A small supply of calcium carbide 


Sent by express, charges in either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 10 Ibs. | for generating the acetylene gas is included. An additional supply may be obtained at a 
This moving-picture machine should not be classed as a toy. It is a practical amuse- | low price at any automobile, bicycle or sporting goods store. The 44-inch size, in two- 
ment device, suitable for school and home entertainment, and will throw a moving picture | pound cans, is preferable. With the Kodagraph we include one 10-foot length standard 


upon a screen about three feet in diameter. It has some new features not found on any of | film. 
the high-priced professional outfits. No shutter is employed, hence the picture is free from | paid. A complete price list of standard films which can be used with the Kodagraph will 
disagreeable fluttering. The Kodagraph is made of metal and provided with a hand | be sent upon request. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
SS SS eS A SS A SO | | SNE SSE SSE 2 HH OY HO SH OE ORD EH 





can of calcium carbide is also 
We recommend especially the acetylene equipment, however, 
because of its powerful light, which is even brighter than the electric light. 
When ordering, be sure to state which equipment you prefer. 


Additional 5, 10, 15 and 20-foot films may be obtained at 10 cents per foot, post- 
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HAND SAPOLIO does not go down into 
the pores and dissolve the necessary 
Oils. It opens the pores, liberates 
their activities, but works no chemical 
change in those delicate juices that go 
to make up the charm and bloom of a 
perfect complexion. Try it. 














